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Journal of Home Economics 


THE STATE HOME DEMONSTRATION LEADER AND 
HER PROGRAM! 


CLARIBEL NYE 


Associate State Home Demonstration Leader. New York 


Before discussing the state leader’s program it is necessary to agree 
upon the function of a state leader. Fundamentally, what is our job? 
Is it supervision in the limited sense—chiefly passing upon the work done 
by the people under our direction? Sitting in a county office and advis- 
ing an agent or committee on “the best way?” Perfecting throughout 
the state the details of an organization machinery into which women and 
projects must adjust themselves? Being an emergency doctor, spending 
a substantial part of our time helping in financial or program crises, 
conciliating forces, or getting agents out of difficulty? Devoting our time 
mainly to coordinating organizations and programs? Or are all of these 
more or less necessary details which we must strive to prevent from con- 
suming the major amount of our thought and time, and are not our 
primary responsibilities somewhat different? 

Should we not be the interpreters of adult education in home economics 
in the state, and keep before those who are so close to the job that they 
may lose their sense of perspective, what home economics is, keep them 
apace with the results of research and investigations which are making 
the home economics field constantly richer in content? Is it not our 
job to keep before them also the function of an extension program and 
organization? 

Should we not also be students of human behavior and relationships 
so that we can give wise and understanding counsel in the many difficult 
situations which are bound to come when large numbers of people work 


‘Based on a paper presented at the Extension Conference of the Twelve Eastern 
States, Washington, March 4, 1926. 
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together, due to personality conflicts and fundamental drives? This 
means that we need training in modern psychology. 

Ought we not to be able to gather data, analyze material and draw 
deductions? Is this not an increasingly important phase of our job and 
one for which many of us have no training? Should not every state 
leader have had courses in statistics and have made analyses under skilled 
direction? 

As specialists in administration, do we need some training in business 
administration? Specialists are responsible for lines of subject matter 
and give agents and women assistance in it. Should not the state leader 
be a specialist equipped to train in administrative duties? 

In short, have we a positive, constructive, creative job, or is our func- 
tion chiefly to help in making the work of other people successful? If we 
are agreed that we have a creative job and that the most important fac- 
tors in it are those just suggested, we can in turn agree upon a certain 
few basic concepts for the formulation of our program. 

1. Our goal in a state service is unity, not uniformity. Are we in 
danger of confusing terms and trying to get uniformity and conformity— 
in organization, in program, orin attitudes? There is a certain danger in 
a state program and a state plan of organization. Unity of purpose we 
want but uniformity stifles initiative, undermines confidence, and slows 
down progress. We are on a frontier in education and should encourage 
and stimulate our associates in the counties to adopt new teaching 
devices, new methods of procedure. 

2. The home-making program is more than sociability and activities, 
more than cooking and sewing. It has to do with the entire family, the 
relationships of each member to the others, their health, their use of the 
income, all the factors that go into their success as a family unit. It is 
not easy for the cooperating homemakers themselves to see home- 
making in a comprehensive way. They become so engrossed in a special 
project that they forget its relationships to homemaking and see it as a 
complete program and end in itself. An extension program should ulti- 
mately serve the modern home in all its aspects. 

3. Belief in the teachableness of the average homemaker and her capac- 
ity for change and progress is essential. There may be danger in our 
taking the easier policy that it is worth while working only with the more 
capable woman, that the others are where they are because they are 
what they are, and that we must lead the leaders and those who see things 
as we do. Unless we have faith in the ability of all homemakers, unless 
we see all the homes in a community as a social unit, we are widening the 
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distance between those with more and those with less initiative and capac- 
ity. Possibly we need new teaching devices to appeal to an entirely new 
group of homemakers in addition to those now attracted to it. 

4. We must also believe in self-help and self-education, that our job is 
to set situations and so to motivate homemakers that they will educate 
themselves. 

5. The purpose of our extension service is not to teach women a few 
facts but to develop human beings through facts, new attitudes, and 
skills. 

6. The results in extension teaching are measurable. Our job is to 
make the system of records and our attitude toward them such that home- 
makers and local leaders in recording results will find them more valuable 
and gratifying than a county or state office possibly can. Devices for 
measuring results fall far short of their possible value if they do not make 
the results mean more to those who formulate them than to any others, 
and serve as a guide for further progress. 

7. Last, why should we not admit that we are attempting to help 
make practicable a finer conception of home life than has yet existed; 
that we hope to see the members of the home with fewer physical or 
psychological maladjustments and equipped to make their resources 
yield larger returns in usefulness, in satisfaction, and in service? Ad- 
mitting that this is our aim, we cannot logically be straining every nerve 
to act as a cog in a great machinery of organization, frantically struggling 
to entice a certain number of others into this same machine. 

With this conception of the job and with a common understanding of 
aims underlying our plans, we can formulate a state leader’s program 
which will be useful in the different situations existing in the different 
states. I see seven divisions in the major part of the program: 

1. The state leader should spend much time in selecting and orienting 
new agents. After all is said and done, in their hands lies the success or 
failure of the service in home economics. Their conception of home- 
making, their training, their facility in the use of modern educational 
methods, their initiative and sense of values, their professional standards 
win or fail to win respect for the extension service in a county, give or 
fail to give it compelling interest and usefulness to the entire county. 
We should pay a salary or at least three thousand dollars to every county 
home demonstration agent and have women who are worth more than 
that. 

2. The state leader should give considerable time to the new agent 
after she has been a while on the job. Misconceptions as to the function 
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of the agent and her relationships within the county, as well as between 
county and state offices, can be avoided if the state leader is at hand when 
such questions first some to the agent’s attention. No state leader would 
question the advantage of giving this help in the county over having the 
agent come to headquarters for it. 

3. In order that the state leader may not forget the demands upon an 
agent and the requirements of the job, she should spend some time doing 
just what agents have to do—publicity, lectures, conferences, organizing, 
home visits, planning programs, and meeting difficult situations. It is so 
easy to sit in our offices and see what and how progress should be made, 
forgetting this and that handicap or limiting factor! The time for this 
phase of our work may be when we are assisting new agents. 

4. If the state leader is a specialist in administration and if the agent 
and local and county committees have considerable administrative work to 
do, it would seem well for the state leader to formulate a project of ad- 
ministration and be the teacher and leader init. In this case, she must 
give considerable time to it each year. Such a project would include 
training in conducting meetings, the division of duties in a simply or- 
ganized local extension group, methods of getting and keeping perma- 
nent records and how to interpret them, and, equally important, some 
social psychology to aid the leaders in working with groups of people. 
Has not the time come when we should find in each community perma- 
nent records of the plans forthe home demonstration program, its achieve- 
ments, and the cooperating agencies and individuals? 

5. While uniformity and conformity are not stimulating when we are 
thinking of people or ideas, they are helpful when we are dealing with 
records and certain details in administration. Can we question the 
desirability of saving the agent and office secretary time and effort by 
having throughout the state a uniform system of keeping financial 
records and of filing material of temporary and permanent value? How 
can we consistently recommend a family budget and plan of keeping 
expense records if in our county work the women and the agent have no 
such well-formulated system? A day or two a year in each county is 
sufficient for the state leader to go over these important organization 
details with the agent and secretary. 

6. Before the new year’s program is formulated in a county the state 
leader should spend some time with the agent and a county committee 
' to discuss the immediate and long-time program trends. Her function 
is not to say what shall or shall not be done but to help them make plans 
and measure these against the concept of home economics as a whole. 
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This often helps to show the fallacy of certain activities in an educational 
program, or the danger that they may give the public as well as the 
homemakers a wrong conception of home economics education. 

Some time should, of course, be spent every year with each agent in 
analyzing results accomplished and in measuring progress against the 
goals that have been set. Some time may also be well spent with the 
agent and a small committee studying the county as a whole, its resources, 
limitations, trends in population and occupation, changes in incomes 
due perhaps to business conditions or the growth in tourist population. 
We should call the agents’ attention to health records, the tuberculosis 
and child welfare situations, all of which have a direct relation to the 
home situation and should affect an extension program. Agents need 
and desire this help sorely and to render it state leaders cannot be too 
well trained in the study of social and economic conditions. 

7. If the state leader’s most important function is keeping objectives 
clearly defined, she must be a specialist in program planning and give 
considerable time to it in communities. The community group is the 
most important within the service. It is there that the women must 
constantly have brought to their attention the purpose of the law, the 
contribution of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the state col- 
lege. One reason why this is important is to make cooperating home- 
makers realize their responsibility in adopting an educational program 
which shall be effective in practice. 

All these suggestions may be summarized in a few lines: Since in 
administrative positions there is danger of getting lost in the maze of 
detail and machinery and of letting these absorb most of the time, our 
program should be made with a conscious effort to keep before ourselves, 
the agents, and the public the aims and function of home demonstration 
movement; to keep the service throughout from crystallizing into a 
certain procedure and content; to direct the county and community 
programs so that essentials in homemaking predominate; to give time to 
the analysis and study of conditions and people as they are, not as they 
were or as we think they are; and to encourage the greatest possible 
freedom in ways and means of meeting situations and conditions, pro- 
viding only they be worthy of public suppor and of educational leader- 


ship. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SHORT COURSES IN 
CLOTHING SELECTION 


MILLICENT M. COSS 
State Normal School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


Short courses in clothing are being offered in an increasing number of 
schools. Because power of performance requires more practice and 
repetition than such courses can provide, they must necessarily be 
cultural or appreciational in nature rather than executive. And because 
hitherto our homemaking instruction has been carried on principally in 
the laboratory and is in its infancy as a form of cultural training, home 
economics teachers often ask how appreciational capacities are to be 
developed in respect to their subjects of dress, food, and shelter. The 
present paper discusses some of the methods which may be applied by 
clothing teachers. It assumes that in the short course some measure of 
skill is to be developed, but that the greater emphasis will be upon the 
selection and use of clothing. What is feasible in one community is, of 
of course, impracticable in another, but ideas gathered here and there 
stimulate us all to fresh efforts. 

From the standpoint of selection, the clothing teacher’s problem seems 
to be threefold: 1. To develop appreciations. 2. To form a basis for 
habits of judgment. 3. To make applications which will help girls to 
solve their own dress problems safely and sanely. 

By appreciation we mean the ability to recognize good line, color, and 
texture, and also to enjoy these elements of beauty. To develop this 
ability in her pupils the teacher must herself furnish the example of 
simple, interesting, appropriate, refined, and not unfashionable dress. 

Secondly, she must create surroundings where good taste rules. Little 
of real beauty enters into the daily life of many public shool girls and 
one of the first ways of quickening the desired response is to place 
lovely things about the classroom. A really beautiful textile displayed 
to advantage, a bit of well-chosen pottery, a few flowers in a just-right 
arrangement, a good picture hung where it will catch the eye—these are 
silent talismans. To procure the articles needed for such a background 
is difficult within the limits of time, strength, and budget, but good 
teaching involves the surmounting of difficulties. The teacher must 
first be a discriminating observer, then she must become a collector. 
With proper protection assured for their treasures, artistic friends will 
allow her to borrow a few, or museums will loan from their collections 
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for a time. Once stimulated to interest, the pupils themselves will 
contribute from unsuspected resources; many of our old-world families 
have beautifully colorful embroideries, shawls, and whole costumes which 
they are happy to see appreciated. Merchants are often very coopera- 
tive, even to the extent of lending for a brief period a few well-chosen 
garments from stock. Nor is permanent acquisition entirely out of the 
question; inexpensive fabrics sometimes come in lovely patterns; a 
short length of well-designed wall paper lends decorative interest when 
mounted as a panel; and a really fine bit of illustrative material may even 
be occasionally substituted for a laboratory tool in the department 
budget. 

A third point is to encourage pupils to become collectors, for in seeking 
out beauty, the love of beauty grows. Cuttings from magazines, samples 
of fabrics, may be simple beginnings but it is making a start that is of 
first importance. 

Finally, the teacher should arrange to take the class on observation 
trips and suggest how the individual members can make other investi- 
gations and excursions. Most of our cities and towns offer opportunities 
to see really good works of art, if we will but take the pains to seek them 
out. A good museum, yes, that is the richest field of all, but perhaps 
in your town there is only a lovely church window or a single really 
good painting in the library. Direct the girls’ attention toward these and 
they will discover other things of beauty for themselves. And as 
their taste is developed in these and other ways, they will turn of their 
own accord from the gaudy, poorly-designed garment with its brief 
appeal. 

In the formation of a basis for judgment, a knowledge of a few simple, 
usable art principles is important. If these are taught in the fine arts 
department, only the clothing applications need be considered in our 
course: the laws of color harmonies as applied to dress; good space rela- 
tions in designs for the tall thin person or the short stout one; balance 
and proportion in the choice of the right length of skirt; or the proper 
hat for the build of the wearer. Under an enthusiastic, versatile leader, 
the girls will become deeply interested in thinking out these applications. 

This matter of leadership is worth a word. The teacher is, of course, 
the real leader, devising and propounding problems; whenever possible, 
however, the principles of the “project method” should be applied and 
the pupils should become the ostensible leaders in group study. 

“Color readings” for individuals furnish a fine opportunity to apply the 
principles of color harmony. What girl does not enjoy having a stuff 
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of lovely color held about her, hearing her friends exclaim about its 
becomingness or suggest that another tone would better reflect her 
personality, and finally selecting the color and texture that suit her 
best? A certain young miss is cast down because green is not becoming 
tu her; now green is not just green to the student of color, and by trying 
various tones against her skin, she may find certain ones in which she 
does look well. 

Here again the resources of a school department may present a diffi- 
culty; they may not include enough specimens of material to try all the 
variations of color and texture which the teacher would wish. Never- 
theless, by buying short lengths of a few carefully selected fabrics each 
year, by borrowing, begging, collecting assiduously, the treasure chest is 
gradually filled. 

Last, but far from least, in developing a basis for the formation of 
judging habits, the teacher should see that the students read suitable 
references. Present-day books on clothing subjects are not mere 
technical encyclopedias. Some of the great designers of our times, 
Worth, Paul Poiret, and others, have told some of the secrets of their 
success in suiting costume to customer, and specialists who understand 
the principles of clothing selection are writing books which will guide 
girls of high school age in meeting their practical needs. 

To make applications of principles which will help girls to solve their 
own dress problems is perhaps the most difficult phase of the clothing 
selection problem. The teacher must be resourceful and tactful, with a 
sympathetic understanding of youth and the power to give personal 
advice without personalities. The best method is to carry on the work 
in class exercises, planned as group projects and based on such general 
principles of good dress as a girl can apply to her own situation; and at 
the same time to be ready to advise in personal conferences with individ- 
ual girls who desire such help. 

A few concrete examples of projects which have been successfully 
carried out may be of value. The exercises described beyond may not 
be useful in their entirety apart from the conditions for which they were 
originally planned, but they may offer ideas which can be adapted. In 
the general matter of charts and posters, it should be remembered that 
these are not being made for an art class but for a clothing course; they 
should be neat and well arranged, but the minimum of detailed work- 
manship should be exacted. Cut-out pictures, clippings, and bits of 
fabric are quick and satisfactory mediums of expression. Teachers 
living in or near cities can avail themselves of the very generous coopera- 
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tion of commercial firms. Some of these send from their educational or 
service departments speakers and well chosen exhibits which supplement 
class work very effectively. 

A class of eighth-grade girls who were about to make simple cotton 
dresses had a “pretend shopping” lesson to help about buying material. 
They had decided upon $1.25 as the maximum cost per yard, and knew 
the number of yards needed for an ordinary dress pattern. The teacher 
provided an assortment of pictures of dresses and a box of priced samples 
of dress cottons to serve as style book and store. Each girl selected a 
style and “bought” her materials for ress and trimming, and drew up 
a neat little chart to show the result of her purchases. After this exer- 
cise the girls went to local stores and really bought their patterns and 
materials. 

In another group each girl was asked to bring to class a favorite and a 
disliked costume, what we might call the assets and liabilities of her 
wardrobe. The twowere analyzed with the help of classmates and teacher 
to discover if possible why each was good or bad and so help in making 
wiser purchases in the future. A variation of this is to find some one in 
the class who could wear the costume which is unsatisfactory to its 
owner. 

For a third exercise the pupils are divided into groups, each group to 
study correct costuming for some one of the social occasions of their own 
experience, as for school, sports, parties, church, or the street. One 
group, let us say, decides what is appropriate for “‘a winter sports costume 
for a tall, blonde girl who has rosy cheeks;” they assemble the articles 
of apparel necessary to illustrate their points, including shoes and acces- 
sories, and choose one of their number to wear the costume while the 
class discusses, criticizes, and scores it. This might be developed into a 
school style show where the models selected by the class could carry the 
lesson to a larger audience. 

A very impersonal application of good taste, hygiene, and economy in 
dress is sometimes made by dressing and exhibiting dolls to illustrate the 
principles studied. 

Charts or posters are successfully used by a clothing class in a certain 
school to make the application of principles to the individual needs of the 
girls. After reading and class discussion they decide what girls living 
as they do need in their wardrobes to be well dressed. Each girl then 
makes a chart or poster to show what she should have for each social 
occasion of her ordinary life, bearing in mind what will suit her best in 
line and color. She uses magazine pictures to illustrate the various 
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articles of dress and accessories, from underwear to hats and shoes, and 
mounts samples of material to show how color and texture enter into 
her choice. This poster she then presents to class and explains her 
grounds for selection. Class discussion follows. The girls show sur- 
prising keenness and good sportsmanship. They express opinions freely 
and often point out principles of ethics and good taste which they might 
disdain if adults suggested them. This discussion leads to one on ways 
and means of financing the wardrobe. That, in turn, involves budgeting, 
a comparison of ready-made and homemade garments, the advantages 
of knowing something about construction if only to become a better 
buyer, about when and where to economize in clothing, and about health 
principles; in fact, the very information which the teacher is eager for her 
class to have, but with the acquisition initiated by the pupils and pre- 
sented from their standpoint. Incidentally, the girls seem to have a good 
time during this exercise. 

A novel assembly recently conducted by a group of senior girls in a 
large high school was a sort of style show on the theme of “‘Graduation 
dress and fabric suggestions.”’ It was presented before the rest of the 
class and the mothers and a few invited friends of the group. The boys 
of the class printed attractive programs, each containing pictures of good 
designs for graduation dresses and samples of suitable materials selected 
and mounted by the textile class. Models, chosen by the physical train- 
ing departments for their good posture, wore dresses, either of their own 
making or loaned by friendly stores; the former were dubbed “‘Priscillas’’ 
and the latter “Pollyannas.” Explanatory talks prepared under the 
guidance of a teacher of English were given by three girls who brought 
out the important features of the different dresses and the comparison 
between making at home and buying ready-made. In addition the last 
speaker made a strong appeal for uniformity in certain important details 
of the costumes for the coming graduations, so that the class assembled 
on the platform might present a harmonious appearance. 

These are only a few of the many fascinating possibilities for such 
classes, but hints to the wise are sufficient. 
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JOHNNY AND JIMMY RAT VISIT THE CHILDREN 


HARRIET STONE 
Nutrition Supervisor, Department of Public Instruction, Hawaiian Islands 


Johnny and Jimmy Rat have had a very busy season visiting the 
children in Hawaiian schools, where they are always greeted anew with 
exclamations of delight. Up to the first of February, in the school year 
of 1925-26, they have visited 26 of the schools in Honolulu andother 
places on the Island of Oahu and have been welcomed by almost twenty 
thousand children. 

Their history is this: During the first year that rats were used for 
research work at the University of Hawaii, it occurred to Miss Carey 
D. Miller, assistant professor of food and nutrition, that experimental 
animals might be used to illustrate the importance of good food for the 
growing child. This idea was carried out with such satisfactory results 
that each year since a new set of rats has been provided and sent out by 
the University to anyone who wishes them for one talk or for a week at a 
time. At first they were sent only to Honolulu and nearby rural sections 
on the same island (you know we have four large inhabited islands and 
it is not possible to jump from one to the other as some people think). 
But this year a pair has been provided by the University for the nutrition 
workers on each of the other islands and it is estimated that by the end of 
the school year fifty thousand children on all the islands will have seen a 
Johnny and Jimmy. 

In each case two twin brother rats have been selected from one litter, 
whose mother was receiving Dr. Sherman’s diet of two-thirds ground 
whole wheat, one-third whole milk powder, and salt equal to two per 
cent the weight of the wheat. When weaned at four weeks, one brother 
rat is put on a diet like the mother’s with the addition of some fresh 
vegetable daily, while the other brother rat is given a diet of cooked 
rice, cooked lean meat, Crisco or lard, a little salt, and a little vegetable 
daily. This last diet corresponds to the typical diet of many of the 
Oriental children, who in addition kave too much white bread, candy, 
and soda pop. Growth curves of the two rats are kept on one large 
chart which is exhibited along with the rats. It does not take many 
weeks to show the effects of each of the diets. Without the small amount 
of vegetable, the rat on the meat-rice diet would, of course, die, as the 
diet is low both in minerals and vitamins. The rats are kept in round 
wire cages and are given exactly the same kind of treatment except for 
food. 
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On the basis of one day in the life of the rat being equal to thirty in 
the life of a human being, the age of the rats can be compared to that of 
children at any time. As a new set of rats is provided each year, the 
rats when exhibited have rarely reached adult life. In a few months’ 
time the well-fed rat is two or three times the size of the undernourished 
one. 

The children are more strikingly convinced of the effect of food by the 
difference in the size and appearance of these animals than by all the 
pictures and stories and lessons they have ever seen or heard. Not only 
the youngsters are interested but the teachers and principals are equally 
impressed. Many parents ask about the rats when the nutrition teachers 
visit the homes, showing that the message has carried farther than the 
schoolroom. Requests have come for their demonstration at a number of 
parent-teachers’ meetings in order that the mothers can see what they 
have already heard about. On one occasion the nutrition teacher was 
requested to bring the rats to church on Sunday morning and tell the 
Filipino congregation about them. 

In practically all schools where the rats have visited, the milk order 
has increased. The fact that impresses the smaller children is that the 
fine, heaithy rat has milk every day and the little, nervous fellow has no 
milk. The older children show much interest in the weight graphs and 
in the specific differences in their diets. 

Johnny Rat has a white card fastened to his cage to indicate that he is 
well up to weight and Jimmy has a red card to indicate that he is under- 
weight and undersized. The children recognize the significance of these 
cards at once and one may hear a husky youngster say, “I am a Johnny. 
Ha! ha! You are a Jimmy! Drink milk!’ 

The rats become the topic of much conversation on the school grounds 
while they are making their rounds and if you were passing a school on 
the day of their visit you might think the Pied Piper had appeared. 
Across the yard, dozens of little children come trooping after, to keep in 
sight of the little visitors and to crowd around the cages the moment they 
are located. How they squeal with delight when the rats wash their 
faces and approve when they curl up fora nap! Other health lessons in 
addition to the food lessons may be emphasized: the lesson of fresh air— 
hundreds of little windows around their cages kept open all the time both 
day and night; plenty of fresh water kept before themso they will remem- 
ber to drink often; personal cleanliness in the way they wash their faces 
and coats to keep them white and clean; and finally the lesson of rest 


and sleep. 
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When the children are asked which rat they would rather have for a 
pet, with one exception they have always said, “The big, healthy one. 
A little chap in the beginners’ class in one school differed from all the 
others, for he said, “I want the little, thin fellow, so I can feed him milk 
and make him healthy too.” 

On the island of Hawaii, the rats live at the different schools for a 
specified period of time, visiting each room fora day. The simple story 
of each rat is printed on placards which are fastened up by the cages in 
each room. Their weights are recorded weekly on the red and white 
cards on the cages. It is a great day when Johnny and Jimmy go to visit 
anew room. They are a source of never-ending interest. 

The rats are the subject of compositions in all the grades. For brevity 
and conciseness, the accompanying one is a gem from a first grader. 
The multiple tails and the spread of the toes are more suggestive of a 
chicken, but of the relative size of the two animals there is not the slightest 
doubt. 


A Rak drimgpeMiLp 
piping As LL rg And 
Army 


a 


Hawaiian First Grader’s Composition 


The rats have been an important factor in arousing interest among the 
children of all ages and in making the teaching of foods through these 
schools more effective. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS AFFECTING SHRINKAGE 
AND SPEED IN THE ROASTING OF MEAT 


AGNES FAY MORGAN and P. MABEL NELSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


(Continued from July) 


Relation of total weight of meat to speed of roasting and loss in weight. 
The length of roasting periods and losses of weig t in unskewered roasts 
as previously given in tables 1 and 2 do not, when considered in relation to 
raw weight, indicate a definite relation between size of the roasts and the 
length of time per pound required to reach a given interior temperature. 
Amore definite decrease in time of roasting per pound of meat was evident 
in the case of skewered roasts in table 2, especially those carrying the 
larger number of skewers. Similarly, there is little relation between total 
loss of weight and size. These results are not in agreement with those 
reported by Grindley and Mojonnier. It would seem that other factors, 
such as the relative amount of bone and fat in the roast and the firmness 
and water content of the raw meat fiber are of more importance than 
total weight in determining the rate of penetration of heat. The shrink- 
age in weight is governed plainly by the length of exposure to the oven 
heat. This is shown by the decreased loss observed in the skewered 
roasts, the decrease averaging about 15 per cent for all skewered roasts, 
and 25 per cent for those with the larger weight of skewer copper. 

Relation of speed of roasting to surface area of meat. Since the relation 
between surface area and weight of various cuts of meat is variable it 
seemed desirable to ascertain whether the amount of surface exposed 
to oven heat bears any more constant relation to length of roasting period 
than does the weight of the meat. Accordingly the surface of all roasts 
used was determined by a method similar to that employed by Dubois 
(7) for the measurement of the surface of human beings and animals. 
A smoothly-fitting covering of muslin was adjusted to the surface of 
the raw meat and this was then removed and its area measured. In 
table 5 is shown a summary of the surface and weight relations of a 
number of roasts. In the 9 unskewered roasts measured the length of 
roasting period per square inch of surface seems to increase fairly regu- 
larly as the size of the roast increases. Such a regular increase is not 
observable when weight alone is considered. 

In the skewered roasts, as might be expected, a less regular relation is 
present. However, the length of roasting period per square inch of 
surface, as well as per pound of weight, apparently decreases with 
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TABLE 5 
Relation of surface area of meat to speed of roasting 



























































REFERENCE WEIGHT OF | iintaiaiaienai WEIGHT OF 
a RAW MEAT SURFACE AREA a aie Per square SKEWERS 
Unskewered 
grams square inches yy bey minutes minules grams 
1 967 142 146 20.5 0.457 None 
18 1,446 132 91 23.2 0.560 None 
17 1,453 | 129 89 18.4 | 0.464 None 
7 1,625 156 96 18.9 | 0.435 None 
16 1,767 163 92 20.5 0.489 None 
6 1,840 | 156 84 21.4 0.555 None 
10 1,885 | 159 84 | 22.1 0.576 None 
11 1,894 | 149 78 | 23.5 0.654 None 
2 1,909 | 165 86 26.1 0.666 None 
Pe en ccc cel acdahtucthaaseinbieimamentid 22.7 0.539 
Skewered 
22 1,440 45 | 10 | 13.5 | 0.295 264 
3 1,546 | 153 99 13.2 | 0.293 264 
2102S | «1,744 «| 152 | 87 13.0 | 0.328 264 
5 1,842 156 &4 9.6 | 0.249 264 
4 1,935 162 83 i 0.202 264 
12 1,542 145 | 94 | 13.5 0.317 175 
19 | 1,797 160} 89 16.4 0.405 175 
20 | 1,846 163 | 88 15.7 | 0.391 175 
Average, 5 roasts with 264-gram skewers......... | 11.4 0.273 | 
| 15.2 | 0.371 


Average, 3 roasts with 175-gram skewers.......... 








increasing size when the skewers are used. This is the reverseof the con- 
dition shown by the unskewered roasts. 

The decreasing surface area per unit of cubical contents in the heavier 
roasts probably accounts for the condition in the unskewered roasts. 
The increasing advantage in speed of roasting due to skewers with 
heavier roasts may account for the reversing of this relation in the 
skewered roasts. 

Rise in interior temperature of meat after removal from oven. Our 
results indicate substantial agreement with Grindley and Sprague (5) 
as to the rise in interior temperature of the meat after removal from the 
oven. No definite relation can be seen, however, between weight of meat 
or oven temperature and this rise, and other factors such as the propor- 
tion of bone and fat in the roasts are obviously of more importance in 
determining the rate of cooling. The greater rise after removal noted 
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by Grindley and Sprague in the caseof rolled roasts is probably accounted 
for by the absence of bone in such cuts as well as by the smaller relative 
surface exposed. The immediate cooling of the interior of the meat noted 
in those of our roasts in which the skewers were left in place after removal 
from the oven is obviously the result of the high heat conductivity of the 
metal used. 

Loss of weight of bones. The proportion of loss of weight due to change 
in weight of bones during roasting was tested in the case of two roasts 
and isshown in table6. The ribs were carefully separated from the flesh, 


TABLE 6 
Loss of weight of bones in the roasting of meat at 250°C., without skewers 




















eanes WEIGHT OF | WEIGHT OF ey ee 
NUMBER OF < : KIND OF PAN 
ROAST salad pialcenas Whole roast Flesh Bones 
grams grams per cent per cent per cent 
11 1,894 152 38.3 40.8 7.1 Covered 
9 2,163 293 26.4 29.6 2.7 Covered 
Bones alone 187 29.1 Open 

















and the raw bones and flesh weighed separately. The bones were then 
tied back in place securely and the roasts cooked as usual. After roast- 
ing, the bones and flesh were again weighed. In another instance the 
bones were roasted separately and their loss of weight discovered. The 
latter experiment was carried out to check the statement of Grindley 
and Mojonnier (6), “That the bone does lose much water we prove ex- 
perimentally, the amount being indeed so large that it is impossible to 
calculate the amount of water in the uncooked meat from the usual 
analytical data.”” From inspection of our results it seems probable that 
this statement was based upon the loss of water shown by bones roasted 
alone, rather than in their usual position in the roast. Our data point 
to a relatively insignificant loss of weight by bones in the latter case, 
only 18 and 10 per cent of the total loss. The loss of weight shown 
by bones roasted alone was 29.1 per cent as compared with 7.1 and 
2.7 per cent when they formed part of a two-rib roast. 

Loss of fat. A few determinations of loss of fat were made, as shown 
in tables 1 and 2. These results were irregular because it was impossible 
to estimate accurately the proportion of fat in the raw roasts. Ob- 
viously the roasts containing most fat would be likely to lose a larger 
proportion of fat during cooking. It seems probable, however, that the 
larger roasts are apt to lose a smaller percentage of their raw weight as 
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fat, and that the shorter roasting periods in the case of the skewered 
roasts entail smaller losses of fat as well as smaller total losses. 

Loss of meat extractive. Analyses of samples of the raw and cooked 
meat for soluble nitrogen, proteose, peptone, and gelatine nitrogen 
by the tannin-salt method, and for meat base nitrogen by difference were 
carried out in eight experiments. This was done in the hope of dis- 
covering any differences in loss of extractives which may occur in meat 
roasted in open or closed pans, with and without skewers, and at varying 
oven temperatures. This part of the work is still in progress and the 
results will be published in a later communication. 

Proportion of total loss in volatilized and recovered matter. In several 
cases the weight of the drippings remaining in the pan at the end of the 
roasting period was determined and compared with the total loss of 
weight; the results appear in table 7. It will be noted that the per- 


TABLE 7 
Proportion of total loss of meat during roasting due to volatilized and recovered matter 



































" norm (itl LOSS OF WEIGHT 
wumpee or | WEICHTOF | gory | 7 | KIND OF PAN | SKEWERS 
ROAST | Drippings | Volatilized 
| crams per cent | per cent per cent grams 
22 | 1,440 | 23.2 4.0 19.1 Open 264 
19 1,797 | 31.9 14.0 17.8 Open 175 
16 1,767 | 23.9 9.5 24.4 Open None 
14 | 2,258 23.9 8.7 16.8 Open None 
6 | 1,839 35.3 12.8 22.3 Open None 
5 1,842 22.0 8.7 13.2 Open 264 
21 1,744 28.0 8.5 19.5 Covered 264 
20 1,846 29.3 1.4 17.9 Covered 175 
18 1,446 33.9 14.1 19.7 Covered None 
17 1,453 30.3 33.2 19.0 Covered None 
9 2,456 26.4 12.7 13.7 Covered None 
7 | 1,625 29.0 12.0 17.0 Covered None 
Average forall roasts ..... 28.3 10.6 18.4 
Average, 6 roasts in open | 
OTs sé cane dncercesans | 26.8 9.6 18.9 
Average, 6 roasts in cov- | 
OE I as a caece cde 29.5 11.6 17.8 

















centage of recovery in drippings is slightly larger in the covered-pan 
than in the open-pan roasts. The difference is not great, however, about 
2 percent. This is in agreement with the results of Grindley and Mo- 
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jonnier (6) whose figures are 23.4 per cent for total loss, 9.2 per cent for 
drippings, and 14.3 per cent for volatilized ingredients. The smaller 
average percentage of drippings recorded by the latter authors is due 
probably to the fact that 15 out of their 16 roasts were cooked in open 
pans, whereas 6 of our 12 roasts were cooked in open pans and 6 in cov- 
ered pans. Apparently nearly one-third of the matter, chiefly water, 
which is lost during roasting, is recovered in the pan whether open or 
covered, and two-thirds is evaporated. 

Summary. 1. A comparison of time required to reach a given interior 
temperature by skewered and unskewered two-rib beef roasts showed 
that the roasting speed increased from 30 to 45 per cent when nickel- 
plated copper skewers were used. Similarly, smaller and less regular 
decreases in total shrinkage of weight of meat were found in the skewered 
as compared with unskewered roasts. 

2. No definite differences in either speed or shrinkage of meat were 
observed when results with covered and open pans were compared. 

3. Relatively small advantage in decrease of shrinkage was observed 
when the searing oven temperature of 250°C. was lowered after 15 
minutes to 175°C. Considerable increase in speed, however, was ob- 
tained by the maintenance of the initial temperature throughout the 
roasting period. This was particularly marked when skewers were used. 

4. Because of decreasing surface area per unit of weight in the heavier 
cuts, the speed of roasting appeared to be directly proportional to the 
surface area of the unskewered roasts but inversely proportional in the 
case of the skewered roasts. 

5. An irregular rise in the interior temperature of meat after removal 
from the oven was noted in unskewered roasts and in skewered roasts 
from which skewers were removed when the meat was first taken from 
the oven; but immediate cooling was observed in skewered roasts in 
which the skewers were left in place. 

6. The loss of weight from bones when these are roasted in their natural 
place in the cut was found to be negligible. 

7. The loss of fat was irregular, probably because of irregular placing 
and concentration in the raw meat. 

8. The loss of volatilized matter, largely water, was found to be 2 
per cent greater in covered than open pan roasting and to constitute 
about one-third of the total shrinkage of weight. 
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EDITORIAL 


Biennial Convention of the General Federation. In the opening 
meeting of the eighteenth biennial convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held at Atlantic City, May 24 to June 5, the importance 
of the American home and its welfare was emphasized, and it came to the 
fore again later in the reports and addresses given by the Department of 
the American Home. 

Mrs. J. C. Gawler, in charge of the Division of Home Economics, made 
a special plea that mothers realize the value for their daughters of home 
economics training in the schools Mrs. Frank Gilbreth of New Jersey 
emphasized the importance of reducing fatigue in the home, not alone by 
efficient management but also through developing a right mental attitude 
toward the home and its problems. 

The Federation has included in its legislative program for the coming 
year reendorsement of the Fess Amendment to the Smith-Hughes Bill and 
a recommendation for increasing funds for home demonstration work, and 
has reaffirmed its stand for ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 
It has also recommended to the Bureau of Census that homemaking be 
listed as an occupation in the 1930 census and that certain statistics be 
gathered on household equipment. 

Many problems of general social welfare were presented during the 
ten-day program, constantly strengthening the impression that the 
women of the Federation are seeking facts and endeavoring to give their 
support to the improvement of social conditions in this country. Re- 
peated reference to international problems was evidence that they are not 
forgetting their responsibilities in world afiairs. 

Fortunately for the unification of the Federation activities, the program 
of each department of work was presented at the general meetings so 
that every one attending the convention could become familiar with its 
aims and major activities. The American Home Economics Association 
might perhaps do well to follow this practice at its annual meetings, hav- 
ing more general and fewer sectional sessions and thus strengthening the 
understanding and appreciation for the whole field of home economics. 

A. L. E. 
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The Pan-American Red Cross Conference. Among international 
congresses which have come to Washington this year, the Second Pan- 
American Red Cross Conference, held May 28 to June 5, easily ranks 
first. Delegates were present from every country in the two Americas 
having a national Red Cross Society, not to mention representatives of 
twelve European countries, India, China, Japan, and Australia, and of 
many other organizations with purposes similar to those of the Red 
Cross. Among the last was the American Home Economics Association, 
officially represented by the executive secretary and the editor of the 
JournaL. The arrangements seemed to move as by clockwork, thanks 
to the experienced management of the National American Red Cross, and 
Dr. René Sand, the secretary of the League of Red Cross Societies. The 
principal meetings were held in three of the finest buildings in Washing- 
ton, the National Red Cross, the Continental Hall of the D. A. R. head- 
quarters, and the Pan-American Union. Hospitality was showered on 
the delegates by organizations and individuals, official and private. 
At the same time, there was ample opportunity for the serious work of 
the Conference, for listening to reports of national societies and com- 
mittees and of specialists in various fields, and for the deliberations which 
resulted in the adoption of some fifty official recommendations. Resolu- 
tion No. 35, headed Nutrition, is of special interest to home economists. 
This is the first time that this subject has been thus formally recognized 
throughout Pan-America, and it is the direct result of the work of the 
Nutrition Service of the American Red Cross. Miss Clyde B. Schuman, 
the director of the service, was invited to read a paper on nutrition before 
the Commission on Public Health Measures (one of the six major divi- 
sions of the Conference), and in this she brought out clearly the logical 
place of nutrition in a Red Cross peace-time program, showing its rela- 
tion to the prevention of disease and disability, and indicating the main 
features of the educational work which her service has carried on during 
its five years of activity. In closing, she presented the resolution which 
was adopted verbatim by the Commission and later by the Conference 


as a whole. 


The conference, considering that no citizen can make his greatest contribu- 
tion to his country if lacking vigor of body and mind and, also, considering that 
sound nutrition is an important factor in determining an individual’s physical 
and general fitness, while malnutrition has proved to be a root cause of such 
diseases as pellagra, scurvy, tuberculosis, rickets, etc., recommends the adop- 
tion of an educational project in nutrition and food selection in the health 
program by each National Red Cross Society. 
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The other resolutions regarding public health dealt with child welfare, 
eugenics, prevention of blindness, health in the schools, popular health 
education, housing, and industrial hygiene. Since in many of the coun- 
tries represented at the conference public action on such matters is 
initiated by the government, and since the governments give official 
recognition to the Red Cross and to this conference, these resolutions 
may have a much greater influence than those of a private organization. 
It is a genuine satisfaction to know that the feature of Red Cross work 
which most distinctively represents home economics has thus been started 
on the road to official international adoption. 


Honor to Mrs. Woolman. The National Institute of Social Sciences 
at its meeting in May awarded a gold medal to Mary Schenck Woolman 
for social service in vocational education. Mrs. Woolman’s name is well- 
known and well-beloved among home economists, and it is a satisfaction 
to see her work thus recognized. The award also gives a pleasant pre- 
text for recalling the many ways in which she has served the home 
economics cause. 

It was in 1892 that she began her pioneer work on the teaching of 
sewing at Teachers College, Columbia University, that is, just before it 
moved from “Old Number Nine” in University Place up to the new 
building on 120th Street. One of her earliest tasks was to write some- 
thing on the training of teachers for sewing which could be sent to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and this document was one of the first, if not 
the first, which discussed the subject from a collegiate point of view. 
Another important work which she did at about that time was serving 
as vice-president, often as acting president, for the newly-formed New 
York Association of Sewing Schools, an organization which acted as a 
clearing-house for information and which was decidedly influential in 
shaping the course of the public schools through these almost uncharted 
seas. With the increasing interest in vocational education came the 
need of such courses for girls, a subject to which she gave extensive 
study. In 1902 she was asked to organize that pioneer institution, The 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, and remained at its head until 1910, 
when it was taken into the city school system. In 1907 she went to 
Europe for a thorough study of similar schools there, and it is pleasant 
to think that as a sort of steamer gift to her the girls in her department at 
Teachers College put into operation her cherished plan for a magazine, 
The Domestic Arts Review, which later developed into the Household 
Arts Review and was finally merged into the Teachers College Record. 
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In 1912 she severed her twenty year’s connection with Teachers Col- 
lege and until 1914 was head of the Household Economics Department 
at Simmons. Since then she has devoted her time to lecturing, writing, 
advising, and to the promotion of the many practical and influential 
activities which naturally come to a woman of such enthusiasm, energy, 
and willingness to get to the bottom of things. That tried friend of home 
economists, “Textiles, a Handbook for Student and Consumer,” first 
appeared in 1913, and “Clothing: Choice, Care, and Cost” came out in 
1920, part of it doubtless the result of her active work in clothing con- 
servation during the war, when she organized the Boston Clothing 
Information Bureau. She labored actively for the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes bill and is constantly at work for better textile legislation, several 
times representing the American Home Economics Association at con- 
gressional hearings. At present she is specialist on textiles for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and it is characteristic of her that 
this last year, in the midst of the crowded life of a mature, successful 
woman, she has been doing graduate research in economics at Harvard 
under Professor Carver. In fact, it is by this unfailing enthusiasm and 
energy, together with her warm, friendly spirit, that she has done so much 
to make people see the relation of home economics to everyday life, and 
especially to business and economics. 


Camps for Farm Women. The movement described by Miss Lee 
in the article on page 457 is a development of extension work which is 
alike picturesque and significant. It stimulates the imagination tothink 
of women coming together from all parts of a big, sparsely-settled region 
to exchange ideas with others of the ilk, and one is inclined to envy the 
sense of adventure and fulfillment which such an experience must bring to 
those who for years have thought of it as beyond the range of possibility. 
Nor is it hard to realize what the effect may be when the women go back 
to their homes and communities not only refreshed in body and trained 
for leadership, but with that sense of belonging to something vital and 
broader than one’s own bailiwick which keeps one able to see beyond 
everyday drudgery and discouragement. It is not to be wondered at 
that from their beginnings in Montana, camps for farm women soon 
spread to Idaho, Washington, and Wyoming, while in 1926 Ohio, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Virginia are reported to have 
joined the procession. Campbell County, Virginia, was getting into 
line as early as May with thirty-nine women in camp and as many 
more turned away for lack of facilities. 
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Spring term at Constantinople College. Miss Stilz sent one of 
her enthusiastic letters to the JOURNAL on May 28, just after she had re- 
ceived the May issue with its picture of the American College for Girls 
as seen from the Asiatic side. Says she of the place and the doings in 
the home economics department: 


We are always pleased to see ourselves showing up so wellin print. But oh, 
if you could only reproduce the color, too! Our flowers have been a glory for 
weeks. Roses like hothouse ones at home climb all over walls and trellises. 
Our front path is bordered with young rose trees, tall stalks tied to supporting 
sticks and flowering at the top. Sweet peas by the hundred grow in clumps 
around branches stuck in the ground. As for the wistaria I don’t think I’ve 
ever seen anything lovelier—masses and masses of it making roofs over gar- 
dens, covering walls, swinging across streets, even in the city, with the age-old 
trunks as big as trees (maybe vines don’t have trunks?). Anyway this is a 
heavenly spot. . 

Last Saturday the department invited the faculty, staff, seniors, and their 
mothers for tea and to see a few things the classes had made. In the small 
recitation room were the drawings in design, the six dresses just finished by one 
group, and posters that have been made throughout the year, one series on the 
care and feeding of the baby. On the shelf that runs along one side of the large 
room were several cakes, a lemon pie, lemon tarts, doughnuts, and custards, 
all of which we sold—and could have sold as much more. The various kinds of 
cookies served with the lemonade the girls had made too. We had only about 
fifty guests, it being unfortunately a day on which not every one could come, 
so at five the students were asked in. I think we did a good bit of advertising 
for ourselves. Our electric sewing machine was of great interest. 

The girls have made delicious bread. We had orders for some and wanted to 
exhibit it, too, but alas for vain glory! The baker went to town for the day 
at dawn with the yeast locked in his ice box! 

I’m giving six lectures and demonstrations at the hospital to the nurses. 

One day more of school, two weeks of exams, and I’m off to Paris, where I 
hope to see friends from home. 

I hope the big meeting is most successful. 


International Subscription Fund. The International Committee 
of the American Home Economics Association some time ago set aside 
part of its unassigned contributions, mainly from student clubs, to pay 
for sending the JouRNAL to foreign schools, colleges, libraries, and a very 
few individuals who are interested to further the cause of home eco- 
nomics, but unable to subscribe to the magazine. These copies have 
gone mainly to the Near East, China, and Japan, though there are one 
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or two names from Central Europe, India, and elsewhere. There is 
abundant evidence that these JOURNALS give stimulus and help both to 
actual home economics workers who feel themselves isolated from de- 
velopments here in America, and to many others less familiar with the 
vitality and significance of home economics here and its possibilities 
elsewhere. 

This international subscription fund is now exhausted. There are 
several new names waiting to be placed on the list, most of them sent in 
by Mrs. Eda Lord Demarest after her recent visit to Japan and India. 
Before long also the old subscriptions will need renewing. Will not 
some of our internationally-minded members or subscribers, individually 
or as clubs, interest themselves in the matter? Is it not a pleasant 
thought that so small a sum as two dollars and eighty five cents used 
in this way will form a definite link in the chain of international under- 
standing and in the spread of the idea that everyday life can be made 
healthier and happier by the systematic application of modern science 
to the home and the community? 

Contributions for this fund sent to the office of the JouRNAL, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C., will be promptly reported to the Inter- 
national Committee, who will be glad to consider the wishes of the 
donors in assigning the subscriptions. 


News from the Field. During the summer months there is naturally 
a marked falling-off in the number and importance of news items sent 
in from the state associations, and the news sections in the September and 
October numbers of the JouRNAL (for which news is gathered in July and 
August), are likely to be rather thin. For this reason and also because 
the October issue will be devoted to the proceedings of the Minneapolis 
meeting, no more state news will be published until November. This 
means that news-gatherers in states from Alabama to Nebraska will not 
receive notices again until the last of August, nor those from New Eng- 
land to Wyoming until the last of September. 

Unfortunately no extra space will be available for news in the November 
and December numbers and news-gatherers and editor alike will have to 
exercise severe self-restraint and wield their blue pencils with more than 
usual vigor. The question of how to select and condense news was one 
' of the topics threshed out at the meeting of news-gatherers in Minneapolis 
and this accumulation of material will furnisha chance topractice promptly 
the precepts there evolved. 





























OPEN FORUM 


Home Economics in the Advertising Agency. Home economics 
in the schools, the tea room, the institution, the magazine, the banking 
world, and even the textile laboratory of a great retail store—yes, you 
know about these. But have you heard of its latest adventures in the 
advertising agency? Maybe not, for on the fingers of one hand can be 
counted all of the advertising agencies in the United States that maintain 
home economics laboratories. Few as they are, they have already es- 
tablished their usefulness, and that in a surprising number of ways. 

Imagine yourself visiting one, probably in the heart of a business 
district. From the corridors of an ordinary office building you pass 
suddenly into a homey place, half office, half laboratory. As you enter, 
the director, clad in white, may be bringing forth from the electric oven 
a delicious chocolate spice cake, a fluffy angel food cake, a macaroni 
souffié, or perhaps a loaf of bread. Either recipes are being tested, or 
dishes prepared for the artists to paint or the camera men to photograph. 
Again, there may be a row of steaming cofiee cups standing on the kitchen 
cabinet ready to be tested in an attempt to find a simple means of 
judging the aroma and taste of cofiee. You may even find a group of 
well-known manufacturers intent on watching a baking test with their 
latest blend of pancake flour. To be sure, the product they have on the 
market is a good one, but if possible they wish to improve it. 

Twenty-one varieties of cereal products may be stacked on the cabinet. 
But don’t be alarmed—you won’t be asked to taste them all at once. 
However, you may be interested to know that a complete survey of the 
recipes on these packages has been made; every one tested and tasted, 
corrected and rewritten. 

Your curiosity may lead you to ask about a bottle of dark liquid stand- 
ing on the cabinet. You will be told that this oriental sauce is good, yes, 
but with all the testing no use could be found that would make it appeal 
to the occidental taste; so the agency advised against advertising it. 

Possibly the stage may be set for a group of foods to be photographed 
or perhaps an attractive young modelisready tobe taken as she illustrates 
the use of the latest labor-saving device which has been tested in the 
laboratory. 
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A line stretched across the laboratory and hung with strips of wool and 
silk materials may confront you. No, it isn’t just as ordinary washing. 
A new bleach is being tried out. If it stands the laboratory test, as well 
as the home tests of hundreds of women, it will find itself on the market 
ready to replace a product which has perhaps outgrown its use. 

You may even find the laboratory with its electric stove, cabinet, sink, 
and other up-to-the-minute equipment spick and span but not in use, 
for the home economics director is busy reading proof for a recipe booklet, 
figuring the fuel value of a certain health biscuit, working on a research 
questionnaire, or writing a publicity story on coffee-making or “Better 
Breakfasts.” Or she may be engaged in answering some of the numerous 
questions which housewives, teachers, and students ask the clients of her 
firm. Mothers often write cereal manufacturers for advice in feeding 
their babies. Housewives frequently ask such questions as, ‘How shall 
I substitute cream for butter in my favorite cake recipe?’’ or “Should I 
feed my family whole wheat bread instead of white?’ Students and 
teachers ask for information on the manufacture of products such as 
tapioca, flour, chocolate, and coffee. These and many more difficult 
questions must be answered for its clients by the home economics director 
of an agency. 

Again, the director of the home economics laboratory may be writing 
copy suggestions on some home product which the agency advertises. 
Mr. Smith may be an excellent copywriter, but if he says to Mrs. Brown, 
“Here is a quick cheap cake made with Jones’ flour,” and it takes Mrs. 
Brown several hours to make it and costs her several dollars, she is apt 
to distrust future advertisements about the product, and may even be 
led to discontinue its use. Giving to the copy department accurate 
information about products, together with the viewpoint of the trained 
and experienced homemaker is an important function of this position. 

On another day the laboratory may be entirely deserted, for the home 
economics director is visiting schools, clubs, home demonstration classes, 
or a commercial cooking school in order that she may keep in touch with 
the needs and demands of the present and future consumers, and thus 
more wisely direct the educational work of the manufacturers whom she 


serves. 

In the agency’s work of producing truthful, attractive selling advertis- 
ing for its clients, home economics has found a place. The director of 
home economics works not only with the copy, art, research, merchandis- 
ing and, in fact, all of the departments of the agency, but also with the 
manufacturer and the consumer. Helping to improve a product already 
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on the market or to produce a new one to meet the changing demands of 
the consumer, to develop its appeal in a truthful manner and to increase 
its use, are all a part of the growing service rendered the producer and 
the consumer when home economics ventures into the advertising agency. 
BARBARA REID ROBSON, 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco. 


Montana Mothers’ Camps. Montana is a state of tremendous dis- 
tances, of comparatively new settlement in her Great Plains region, and 
of sparse population as compared with other agricultural states. Some 
fifty thousand farm families are scattered throughout our fifty thousand 
square miles of farming region. What this sparseness of farming popula- 
tion may mean to the rural woman who loves social contacts and advan- 
tages for herself and her family may easily be imagined. Yet a vigorous 
campaign of community action has brought the most remote of these 
women into the desired contacts, and in this work no force has been more 
important than our women’s camps. 

A few years ago, when 4-H club camps were reaching a high tide of 
popularity throughout the state, one farm mother remarked to a home 
demonstration agent that she wished “mothers could have the same 
privileges as the children.” ‘Why not?” this agent answered, and from 
her question sprang the movement for summer camps for farm mothers— 
camps where relaxation, education, and inspiration could be satisfactorily 
combined. There was some doubt when the first of these camps started 
three years ago—there has been no doubt since. By hundreds the farm 
women have come to them from every corner of our wide agricultural 
area, going back into the rural community as a nucleus of leadership 
trained by the camp contacts; community interest and organization 
have gained strength; the farm home has become the center of a new 
spirit in our rural life. 

The policy of providing the very best leaders that the country could 
furnish was early adopted. Contact with such authorities as Dr. 
Caroline Hedger of Chicago, Mrs. Marietta Johnson of the Fairhope 
School in Alabama, has been one of the secrets of the inspiration to our 
farm women. With these outstanding educators have been specialists 
in community extension work, recreation specialists and community 
leaders. 

In 1923 there were five of these camps in Montana; we have added one 
each year, holding eight during June, 1926. A large file of letters gives 
evidence of what they mean to the women. “I can hardly express what 
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this mothers’ camp means to me” writes one woman. “It prompts me 
to use every effort as I return to my community, to impart to other 
mothers every good thought that I have received.’’ Another says that it 
gave her “time to think of community problems with a rested mind.” 
These camps have become a great training school for community leaders 
in Montana. Women who go to them gain a wider conception of the 
possibilities of their work, are inspired with the enthusiasm of extension 
ideas. From them they go back to the rural communities spread over 
our immense farming territory, to preach and practice standards of 
better farm life in Montana. 
BLANCHE L. LEE, 
State Home Demonstration leader, 
Bozeman, Montana. 


Home Economics Under the Dalton Plan. Although this new 
method of increasing individual instruction and giving each pupil “‘free- 
dom with responsibility” is now well-known, at least in theory, there is 
almost no record of its application to home economics. For this reason 
the experiment made during the last year at the University High School 
at West Virginia University may be worth describing. This school, 
which opened in September, 1925, is under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Two considerations appeared to make it a good 
place to test out the Dalton plan, first the small size of the student body, 
about sixty in all, and second, the fact that the pupils were a heteroge- 
nous group from the elementary schools of four rural districts whose 
training had lacked the integrating qualities given by a single school 
system. Among the thirty ninth-grade girls who entered the home 
economics classes, for instance, two or three had had classroom instruc- 
tion, four or five had done the 4-H club work in sewing, and there was 
considerable variety in the amount of home practice they had had in 
homemaking. For such a group a more flexible method of instruction, 
allowing each pupil to progress according to her capacities, would 
evidently have a peculiar advantage over the more formal, systematic 
classroom procedure. 

An essential feature of the Dalton plan is the introduction, in place of 
the daily class assignment, of a “‘contract” which each pupil makes to do 
a given piece of work in several weeks. For class recitations are sub- 
stituted individual conferences which the pupil on his own initiative 
arranges with the teacher, and group conferences called by the teacher at 
certain points in progress of the contract. The “workshop” takes the 
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place of the old laboratory, and, like it, furnishes opportunity for the 
pupil to carry on his individual work under supervision. 

The home economics work to which this system was applied in the 
ninth grade was a survey course of three units of twelve weeks each, 
dealing respectively with foods, clothings, and home problems. Its con- 
tent was arranged under topics for contracts, such as: 


A wholesome breakfast 

Habits and practices that affect a high school girl’s appearance 
A study of undergarments—materials, design, construction 
Time and motion studies of some common household tasks 
Furnishing the girl’s own room 


Three weeks proved a satisfactory duration for most of the contracts 
with average pupils, though for some four weeks were allowed. 

The pupil’s contract is on a mimeographed sheet and includes a short 
explanation of the purpose and content of the contract, together with 
suggestions for the order of work and for reading helps. The foreword 
is important in motivating the girl for the tasks ahead; it should appeal 
to her immediate needs, be spirited, clear-cut and personal, and also 
help her make the transition to the new work by showing its relation to 
what she has already done. 

The day’s work, from nine to four, is devoted mainly to workshop and 
conference periods, with an hour out for lunch and special activities. 
Workshop periods come from nine to eleven, from one to half-past two, 
and from half-past two to four. Teachers may call half-hour group 
conferences at eleven, half-past eleven, or, with certain home economics 
contracts, in the period from one to half-past two. Voluntary individual 
conferences are arranged by the pupil with the teacher between half- 
past two and four. 

On receiving her contract, the girl reads it through and so gets the 
general “lay of the land” for several weeks’ study. Her actual work on 
it will probably begin with reading for a day or two, perhaps more, in the 
workshop periods. One basic textbook will probably be suggested, 
but her reading is not confined to this. When she feels ready, she begins 
the activities called for by the contract, working as she sees fit during 
the workshop periods under the general supervision of the teacher, 
but not under constant direction. When she reaches a point where a 
longer chance to talk things over seems desirable—usually once a week 
or perhaps oftener—she arranges for a conference with the teacher. 
At this the teacher will sound out her progress, sift out her difficulties, 
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offer help if necessary, mark up progress on the card which shows how far 
she has moved toward the fulfillment of the contract. The girl also goes 
to the group conferences which are called at the teacher’s discretion, but 
for these at least twenty-four hours notice is always given. Such group 
conferences serve to open up the material in a new contract, clear up a 
difficult point, or give opportunity for drill; not infrequently they are 
called on two or three days in succession. 

Occasionally some portion of the contract may be optional. For 
example, in the study of undergarments, this statement appears: 


Extra work for those who can doit. Make a study of laces. We all admire 
beautiful laces. Find at home or elsewhere examples of German val, French 
val, cluny, filet, torchon, baby Irish—See McGowan and Waite, pp. 84-89. 


The special character of some of the home economics subject matter 
has made it desirable to modify the usual Dalton plan somewhat. For 
example, when contracts dealing with food preparation are in progress, 
one might find ten or more girls in the foods laboratory, some reading, 
one perhaps setting a table, one making popovers, another cream soups. 
The difficulties of supervising such varied activities are clear, and so 
are those of ordering perishable supplies so as to have everything on hand 
that can be needed and at the same time avoid waste. Consequently 
the following scheme was adopted: Each section attends home eco- 
nomics workshop for one hour daily each afternoon. Group and indi- 
vidual conferencesare scheduled during this period on the days when they 
are needed, but on other days the girls work as they see fit. In the 
morning period the workshop is open under supervision and attendance 
is optional, as under the unmodified plan; girls who have been absent or 
who work slowly come in for any activity their contracts suggest. In 
this way a group working on a contract which requires special supervision 
or supplies is kept rather closely together in the afternoon workshop 
period, but the spirit of the original plan is maintained by the inde- 
pendence of the morning period. 

As far as a single year’s experience can show, the advantages of the 
plan seem to be: 


There is greater flexibility for the group and the individual. 

The teacher knows intimately each pupil; her abilities and limitations are 
‘discovered early in the individual conferences. 

The teacher stands on the plan of guide or helper, not of dictator. 

The pupil gets more real manipulative experience and does more original 
thinking. 
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The teacher is forced to plan work ahead, thinking through a large unit in 
psychological form for pupil. 


Some disadvantages are these: 


The total progress of a class seems to be slower. This may be explained 
in part by the teacher’s inexperience with the plan. 

There is some waste of time in manipulation because the collection and 
organization of equipment and materials becomes a pupil’s problem. 

In quality and quantity products may not compare equally with those 
resulting from the old form of instruction where the teacher is more or less of a 
dictator. 


For teacher training the Dalton plan has decided possibilities. The 
formulation of the contracts gives unusual opportunities for working 
subject matter over into teaching form. The individual conferences 
allow student-teachers more personal contact with the pupils than is 
usually provided in the short period of training. Because two or three 
contracts may beunderway at the same time, the student-teacher will have 
experience with a range of subject matter, such as ordinarily would be 
spread over an entire semester. 

In short, to a home economics supervisor who has watched the progress 
both of high school students and teachers in training, there seem to 
be many features to commend and few to condemn the Dalton plan and 
the year’s experience at West Virginia University indicates that it is 
practicable for home economics. 

JEAN E. RIcHMOND, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 


Women as Appraisers. This field of work is said to have been suc- 
cessfully entered by at least one woman, Jean Maurie Princeton of 
Rochester, New York. According to the Independent Woman for June, 
this Bryn Mawr graduate took up the profession somewhat by accident, 
after a man appraiser had chanced to ask her to help value the stock of 
wearing apparel in a store which had suffered fire loss. She says: 


My estimate was lower than either that of the insurance company’s man 
or of the store. The reason for my figures was not clear to them but it was to 
me. I knew that most of the goods in the store were old styled, some four and 
five years old. An investigation was made and we learned that the merchant 
had four stores; in this particular one he had placed a great deal of his old stock 
that he could not sell in his other shops. Of course his goods had decreased 
in value, for they were worth only a part of the original price. 
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After that experience I was given other chances to do appraising, and in 
many different lines. I seemed to be the first woman around Rochester to do 
such work and my opinion appeared to be valued for that reason. 


The habit of close observation is, in Miss Princeton’s opinion, an 
essential qualification in judging values, whether of automobiles or orien- 
tal zugs, and she considers women especially adapted to the work because 
this trait is more common in them than in men. If the openings for 
women appraisers are as promising as she evidently believes, venturesome 
home economists blessed with an inquiring turn of mind and opportuni- 
ties to exercise it on different lines and kinds of articles might find this 
congenial work; certainly their training in the selection of clothing and 
household equipment should give them a start in learning to estimate 
what such things are worth. 


Iowa’s New Home Economics Hall. Iowa State College has 
good reason to be proud of the new building which it dedicated at 
the Convocation held on June 11. The picture which serves as a 
frontispiece to this issue of the JouRNAL shows how the exterior com- 
bines dignity and beauty, and those who have seen the building 
itself agree that utility and convenience have been equally well pro- 
vided for. 

At the dedication ceremonies the building was formally presented 
to the college by Mrs. James Devitt, of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and accepted by acting president Herman Knapp, who in turn 
presented it to the home economics department through Dean Anna 
E. Richardson. The main address of the occasion was by Isabel 
Bevier and greetings were presented by such other well-known home 
economists as Adelaide Baylor and Katharine Blunt. 

The auditorium in the new hall is named after Catherine J. Mackay, 
a former dean of home economics at Ames and also a former presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association. It is interesting 
to know that the original home economics building has been incor- 
porated as a wing of the new structure and to realize that since it was 
erected fifteen years ago the enrollment in the department has in- 
creased from one hundred and thirty-six to fourteen hundred and the 
number on the faculty from four to sixty-five. 

















BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Woman’s Dilemma. By Atice BEAL PArR- 
sons. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1926, pp. 311. $2.50 net. 

This book is an addition to that growing 
body of literature which deals with the posi- 
tion of home-keeping women in our modern 
world of specialization and economic inde- 
pendence. It is written in an eminently 
readable style and impresses one as an honest 
attempt to face the dilemmas involved and 
to treat them logically and sanely. Part I 
deals with the question: How different are 
men and women? and Part II with the 
question: Will the home be endangered if 
the mother has an outside job? The author 
brings together in Part I the results of the 
various studies that have been made of the 
psychological and physiological differences 
between the sexes and analyzes their sig- 
nificance. It is noteworthy that there is 
no analagous material upon which to base the 
discussion in Part II. There are no data to 
present or authorities to cite in discussing 
such topics as: Why women have not 
modernized the home; Can the home be 
reorganized without sacrificing essential 
qualities; or Children under the new scheme. 

The author’s conclusion briefly stated is: 
“If the twentieth century woman is to live 
happily and fully she must let go the daily 
repetition of her housekeeping task and 
find a job outside the home—primarily 
because since our life is social and the man 
who lives to himself alone is to that extent 
less a man than his fellows, the individual 
cannot run counter to the general organiza- 
tion of society without suffering serious loss.” 
There are one or two dilemmas connected 
with this proposal that were unfortunately 
not considered. One is the difficulty of 
finding suitable employment for both hus- 
band and wife in the same locality over a 
period of years, especially if both are rather 
highly trained. The other is the difficulty 
of giving one’s best to two jobs if neither 


is routine and they are quite unlike in 
character. 

It seems to the reviewer that no one in the 
field of home economics can legitimately 
ignore the issues raised in such a discussion 
as this, that is, if she conceives of home 
economics as concerned with the home and 
family per se, and not primarily with certain 
skills or vocational specialities. Home 
economics education is presumably built 
upon certain assumptions in regard to the 
character of home activities, the differences 
between men and women, and the economic 
and social position of women. These 
assumptions must be recognized, stated, 
defended, and changed if need be, if the 
curricula built upon them are to be sound 
and permanently useful. 

Haze Kyrk, 
University of Chicago. 


Sumptuary Legislation and Personal Regula- 
tion in England. By FRANCES ELIZABETH 
Batpwin. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, 


Series XLIV, No. 1. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1926, pp. 282. 
$3.00, paper. 


This study by the professor of history in 
Hood College contains much of interest in 
the way of background as to legal control of 
standards of living, particularly of clothing. 
“The people of the middle ages took it for 
granted that every government had the 
right to check extravagance and restrain 
luxury for the public good. The motive 
behind such legislation seemed to have been 
first, the desire to preserve class distinction, 
second, the desire to check deleterious prac- 
tices, third, economic motives including the 
encouragement of home industry and the 
attempt of the sovereign to increase savings 
so that he might borrow in time of need.” 
Various chapters deal with sumptuary laws 
during successive periods from their begin- 
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ning in the thirteenth century or earlier, 
through their height under the Tudors, to the 
decline of such legislation early in the seven- 
teenth century. Many of the instances 
cited throw light on present problems. 
There is illumination of ancient prejudice 
and help toward greater tolerance, even 
for those traditionally accused of intolerance, 
in knowing, for example, that the Puritan 
Commonwealth passed not a single sump- 
tuary law. Worth considering is also the 
author’s inclination at the end to agree 
with Montesquieu, that manners and morals 
like religion lie outside the range of human 
compulsion. 
BENJAMIN R,. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Social and Economic Standards of Living. 
By Tueresa S. McManon. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1925, pp. 
420. $2.80. 

Though Dr. Theresa S. McMahon’s 
book, “Social and Economic Standards of 
Living,” does not put forth any new con- 
cepts, it is a real contribution to this field 
of study for it brings together in an able and 
interesting manner the best thoughts on the 
subject. The content of the book indicates 
that the author has read widely and thought 
sympathetically and understandingly. Stu- 
dents and teachers of economics of the house- 
hold and labor problems, extension workers, 
and social service workers will find the 
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chapters on the origin and development of 
European and American standards—both 
standards of living and social standards— 
particularly helpful in indicating the method 
of approach to present and future problems, 
for they show conclusively that present 
standards are of evolutionary origin and 
therefore must be treated as dynamic and 
not static conditions. 

Those interested in the field of home eco- 
nomics will find two paragraphs in chapter 
seven rather gratifying, for the author tells 
here of the part which home economics plays 
in the democratization of social standards 
through its ability to improve the “scale of 
living.” The younger student and teacher, 
however, must tie this function of home 
economics to an ideal expressed by the 
author later on in the book, namely, “A 
growing tendency to minimize the social 
importance of conspicuous expenditure of 
wealth and to stress as preferable that social 
prestige which rests on desirable social 
achievement.” 

This book is in no sense a textbook, but 
will serve as good collateral reading in home 
management classes, for it is authentic and 
wholesome in its point of view. Because 
it possesses the charm of interest and gives 
inspiration to further reading in this field, 
the lay reader also will find much of interest. 

CARLOTTA Marks Forp, 
University of Illinois. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Three Owls. A book about children’s 
books, their authors, artists, and critics. 
Written and edited by ANNE CARROLL 
Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925, pp. 376. $2.50. 

The weekly book-review section of 
The Herald Tribune claims the honor of 
being the first periodical to give a full-fledged, 
carefully edited section to children’s books. 
This was named “The Three Owls,” in 
compliment to the author owl, the artist owl, 
and the critic owl, whose joint wisdom was 
needed for the task. Reviews, editorials, 


and essays contributed during the first 


year form the basis of this delightful vol- 
ume, which tells about children’s books, 
old and new, their writers and their illustra- 
tors, and which is itself a beautiful piece of 
bookmaking with charming reproductions of 
favorite pictures, 


Marketing of Farm Products. By Atva H. 
Benton. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 427. $5.00. 

After an introductory description of the 
development of marketing systems and 
services the author discusses in some detail 
the marketing of special products such as 
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wheat, livestock, dairy products, cotton, 
wool, and fruits, devotes a chapter to 
agencies for the purchase of farm supplies, 
and closes with others on legislation and 
cooperative marketing. Lists of marketing 
associations, official grades and specifications, 
and similar data are given in the appendix. 
The book is intended for use both in the 
classroom and by business men and should 
be of value for reference in courses on the 
economics of the food supply. 


Chemistry in Agriculture. A cooperative 
work intended to give examples of the con- 
tributions made to agriculture by chemistry. 
Edited by JosepH S. CHAMBERLAIN and 
C. A. Browne. New York: The Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., 85 Beaver Street, 
1926, pp. 384. Cost price $1.00. 

Papers on various phases of the subject, 
those of special interest to home economists 
including: Sugar and sugar crops, by C. A. 
Browne; Fruit and vegetables, by E. M. 
Chace; Agriculture and the evolution of our 
diet, by C. F. Langworthy; Vitamins in 
human and anima! nutrition, by R. Adams 
Dutcher; The chemistry of milk and its 
products, by L. L. Van Slyke; The chemist 
as detective and policeman, or fertilizer, 
feed, and insecticide control, by B. B. Ross. 
The article by Langworthy includes inter- 
esting reproductions of old pictures. 


Home Vegetables and Small Fruits. Their 
culture and preservation. By FRANCES 
Duncan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1918, pp. 193. $1.50. 

A handbook for amateur home gardeners 
by an officer of the Women’s National Farm 
and Garden Association, formerly garden 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal. 


Manual of Public Health Nursing. Pre- 
pared by the NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
ror Pusiic HEALTH Nursinc. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926, 
pp. 169. $1.10. 

A convenient little volume which brings 
together for pocket use the essential features 
of the work of the public health nurse, in- 
cluding both administrative and technical 
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procedure. Although designed especially 
for nurses, the book is of more general value 
as giving a clear, condensed picture of how 
public health nursing is carried on. 


Report of the Health Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 21-24, 1925. 
New York: American Child Health Asso- 
ciation and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1926, pp. 158. 50 cents. 
The authorized texts of the addresses and 

discussions delivered at the conference on 

such topics as the present status of hea!th 
programs throughout the world, school 
health problems, the training of leaders in 
health education, and the place of private 
organizations in the health problem. Many 
countries were represented but the majority 
of the speakers were British and American. 


Department of  Stuperintendence. Fourth 
Yearbook. The Nation at Work on the 
Public School Curriculum. Washington, 
D. C.: The Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 1926, pp. 
520. 

Curriculum revision is the main subject 
of the first two parts of the volume; the 
third brings together reports of the national 
committees on special subjects, including 
those on health and physical education, 
social studies, and character education; and 
the fourth includes the reports of the secre- 
tary and auditing committee, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and a list of members as 
of January 11, 1926. 


Women of Today. 1925 edition. Edited by 
Ipa CLypE CLARKE, Liti1AM B. SHERIDAN 
and EuzasetH Levine. New York: 
Women of Today Press, Room 1712, 215 
Fourth Avenue, 1925, pp. 363. 

The latest edition of an annual handbook 
of women’s activities in the United States, 
including a review of progress, sections on 
special lines of activity, lists of pertinent 
organizations and meetings, with an alpha- 
betical index of the women and institutions 
referred to in the text. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


Blanton, Smiley. The use of the behavior 
chart in the preschool and kindergarten 
clinics. Amer. Jour. of Psychiatry, 1926, 
5: 615. 

As the behavior of young children is not 
often socially destructive it is likely to be 
judged by symptoms, such as negativism 
and disobedience, which do not indicate 
the real situation. The author therefore 
presents a behavior chart on which may be 
indicated the motives or fundamental traits 
out of which behavior difficulties arise. 
The first part includes eight social traits: 
aggressiveness, self-confidence, suggestibility, 
demonstrativeness, gregariousness, social 
adequacy, attitude toward facts, and attitude 
toward property. Part two gives what are 
considered to be fundamental reactions: 
type of mood, stability of mood, emotional 
response, emotional stability, type of atten- 
tion, and intensity of attention. The charts 
are for use by the kindergarten teacher who, 
after preliminary training, records the be- 
havior of a child she has known at least three 
months; they are then studied at the child 
guidance clinic, after which a conference is 
held with teacher and parent. It is ex- 
pected that further experimental work will 
bring about revisions, but the author be- 
lieves the method will aid in finding early 
deviations of conduct in children. Four 
illustrative case studies are given. 


Pearson, Ruth R. The behavior of the 
preschool child. Amer. Jour. Sociol., 
1926, 31: 800. 

A summary of the literature written in 
English since 1919 on the behavior of young 
children. A trend is shown toward the 
study of total concrete situations in the 
lives of real children, represented by habit 
and child guidance clinics, preschool] labora- 
-tories, and the nursery school, concerned 
with normal as well as problemchildren. It is 
apparent that intelligence may be a matter 
of adjustment rather than innate capacity. 
The need for further knowledge is recognized 


by psychiatrists, psychologists, and educat- 
ors, and progress may be expected. An 
excellent bibliography is appended. 


Chadwick, Mary. The mental investiga- 
gation of children. The Child [London], 
1926, 14: 227. 

A protest against indiscriminate investiga- 
tions upon children through such means as 
so-called research in psychological labora- 
tories, intelligence tests, and ‘psycho- 
analysis,” in which the author feels the harm- 
ful results to the child are often overlooked. 


The demand for nursery 
1926, 2: 


Eliot, Abigail A. 
schools. Childhood Education, 
475. 

There is a growing interest in and demand 
for nursery schools on the part of mothers 
and of institutions. The routine of the 
Cambridge and Ruggles Street nursery 
schools is given, with discussion of the value 
of such training. The author believes that 
a well-prepared teacher is of greatest im- 
portance and that schools should be or- 
ganized only if conditions are such that 
real benefit to the children is assured. 


Intelligence testing in 
Childhood Education, 


Duncklee, Helen L. 
the kindergarten. 
1926, 2: 366. 

An experiment in the use of the Rhode 
Island test in a public school kindergarten 
which convinced the teacher that its use at 
the beginning of the year would be of real 
benefit. 


Stiffler, M.F. The work ofa child guidance 
clinic. Hospital Social Service, 1926, 13: 
470. 

The child guidance clinic correlates and 
interprets the social, psychological, medical, 
and psychiatric findings in children pre- 
senting behavior problems. The St. Paul 
clinic has been impressed with every child’s 
need to gain satisfaction through self- 
expression, opportunity for which must be 
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given in a socially acceptable manner. In 
77 per cent of cases in this clinic, school 
placement was involved, because chrono- 
logical rather than physiological age is the 
usual basis of class admission. Faulty 
placement prevents the development of good 
work habits in both superior and dull 
children. The most effective work is 
done with young children, and when be- 
havior problems are controlled early, delin- 
quency will tend to disappear. 


Weaver, Anna D. Youcan seat a child ata 

table but—. Hygeia, 1926, 4: 323. 

Simple hints on stimulating a child to 
eat at meal time, based on imitation, 
attractiveness in the preparation of the 
food, interest, a keen appetite, tranquillity, 
and discipline. 


Richards, Esther Loring. Practical aspects 
of parental love. Mental Hygiene, 1926, 
10: 225. 

Many behavior problems in children arise 
from misdirected parental love. This is 
seen when parents refuse to accept the fact 
of mental retardation in their offspring and 
to permit suitable training; when through 
pride in a mentally precocious, physically 
active child they fail to establish emotional 
control or even encourage aggressive irre- 
sponsibility; or when selfishness, jealousy, and 
self pity are masked as parental love and pre- 
vent adolescent emancipation. Parents must 
be honest with themselves, temper mercy with 
judgment, guide but not tyrannize, avoid 
making the child the butt of the parents’ 
emotional immaturity. 


Kenwood, Marion E. Mental health in 
childhood. Mental Hygiene, 1926, 10: 
242. 


Mental health is necessary for the efficient 
individual; it is obtained by giving the child 
opportunities for growth and development 
with the attendant satisfaction which results 
from independence. Two cases are cited 
in which too great protection in early child- 
hood resulted in dependence upon the 
mother, which left the child with only infan- 
tile habits of obtaining satisfaction. 
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Woodworth, Robert S. Historical ante- 
cedents of the present child study move- 
ment. Progressive Education, 1926, 3: 3. 
A review of the child study movement 

from the work of Locke through that of 

Thorndike, leads the author to the conclu- 

sion that the work of the past is all prelimi- 

nary to the real attack upon the problem 
which is just now beginning. 


Frankwood E. The field of 
Progressive Education, 


Williams, 
mental hygiene. 
1926, 3: 7. 

This is a definition of the terms and a 
review of the field of mental hygiene, with 
the conclusion that the prevention of mental 
ill health must begin in early childhood, and 
that there the cooperation of teacher, parent, 
and psychiatrist is essential. 


Smith, Eugene Randolph. School methods 
of studying children. Progressive Educa- 
tion, 1926, 3: 14. 

A discussion is given of school methods for 
studying children, including investigation of 
a child’s family and environmental history, 
physical examinations, intelligence tests, 
tests of school achievements, and study of 
personal habits and characteristics. Such 
objective methods lead to a much more hu- 
man consideration of the child by the teacher 
and when kept as school records are valuable 
for the school’s understanding of the child, 
for conferences with parents, and in planning 
for the child’s future. 


psychoanalytic 
Progressive Edu- 


Coriat, Isador H. The 
approach to education. 
cation, 1926, 3: 19. 

The author emphasizes the importance oi 
training teachers in the principles of psycho- 
analysis as the means of utilizing the great 
emotional drive of the child’s unconscious 
mentality in his intellectual, social, and 
ethical development. An understanding of 
the child’s reactions must supersede the so- 
called intelligence tests which furnish no 
real insight into the mind of either the in- 
ferior or the superior child. The child must 
be trained from earliest infancy to renounce 
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its dependence upon the family and to be- 
come a socially useful being. 

An understanding teacher, who serves 
as a parent substitute, can, if properly 
trained, achieve better results than parents, 
in freeing the child from his early fixations 
and helping him to develop normally and to 
sublimate the ego-ideal to the social ideal 
with a minimum of conflict. A_ stern 
teacher, however, merely continues the 
parental repression and encourages the child’s 
resistance to the necessary adjustments of 
his new environment. Although complete 
sublimation of the child’s libidinal energy 
into socially and ethically useful channels 
can never be realized, many character traits 
can be modified to a limited extent through 
a sympathetic understanding of the uncon- 
scious reactions of the child. 


Nudd, Howard W. The contribution of the 
visiting teacher to child adjustment. 
Progressive Education, 1926, 3: 26. 

It is important that the educative influ- 
ences of the home and neighborhood be 
coordinated with those of the school, particu- 
larly in the case of the maladjusted child, 
since but 12 per cent of the child’s time is 
spent in the school. The visiting teacher, 
trained both as teacher and social case 
worker, helps to do this, studies the problem 
child to discover the cause of his difficulties, 
and attempts to bring about readjustments 
in the child’s attitude, the home regime, or 
wherever necessary. She may initiate or 
stimulate community activities. 

Visiting teachers began work in 1906. 
The Commonwealth Fund in 1921 estab- 
lished demonstrations in 30 communities 
presenting a wide variety of geographical, 
social, and educational situations. At pres- 
ent there are 186 visiting teachers in 64 
cities and 6 counties in 34 states. The need 
and value of the service is widely recognized. 


Richards, Esther Loring. Has mental hy- 
giene a place in the elementary school? 
Progressive Education, 1926, 3: 31. 
Decidedly, yes. “Mental hygiene has 


established the necessity of studying the 
personality equipment of individual child- 
hood in its relation to bodily health, intel- 
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lectual endowment, the human contacts of 
home and neighborhood and school. To the 
practical accomplishments of such a study 
it would suggest that any school system: (a) 
weed out misfits in first and second grades 
for study individually and not as ‘retarded 
groups;’ (b) select for their training a 
teacher rated for her interest in teaching 
children rather than the course of study; (c) 
determine from a school administrative 
standpoint whether grade repeaters and other 
misfits come from any one teacher; (d) 
encourage faculty competition in under- 
standing the problem child.” 


Child study in the 
Education, 


Meek, Lois Hayden. 
preschool field. Progressive 
1926, 3: 39. 

Much attention has been directed to the 
child below school age, since various groups 
studying children have found that at five 
and six they have already established bad 
physical and mental habits. The movement 
to study the preschool child includes re- 
search by psychologists, physicians, scien- 
tists, and educational experts, the establish- 
ment of nursery schools, and college courses 
in child study and parental education. 
Home economics departments offer courses 
in child care and training; Vassar College 
has a division of euthenics; the Associa- 
tion for Child Study, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the extension 
departments of some universities, and public 
school systems have all organized groups of 
parents for child study. Two recent 
developments are the Smith College Insti- 
tute for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests and the proposed publication of 
Children, a semi-popular magazine for 
parents. 


Morse, Lucia Burton. And the child grew. 

Progressive Education, 1926, 3: 45. 

In our effort to furnish an environment for 
the unhampered growth of the individual, 
and to measure scientifically mental and 
physical growth, achievement, habits, and 
attitudes, the author questions whether we 
are not in danger of allowing material values 
to overshadow the spirit. “There are no 
figures which may determine how much of 
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the kingdom of Heaven a child may mani- 
fest.” 


The nursery school as 
Teachers 


Raymond, E. May. 
an integral part of education. 
College Record, 1926, 27: 782. 
In order to evaluate the nursery school in 

the general educational program it is neces- 

sary to agree that the aim of education is 
to provide for enrichment of life and con- 
tinuity of growth, and that this is the right 
of all children of all ages. Scientific investi- 
gation has shown that children of all 
classes suffer the consequences of home 
training inadequate to the needs of the 
nursery period. If the nursery school is 
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to become an integral part of education 
its program, like that of any other grade, 
must lead toward growth in physical, 
personal, and social efficiency and the 
profitable use of leisure. It must recognize 
the same subject matter values, namely 
the arts and sciences. A study of nursery 
schools shows that they do safeguard health, 
develop physical and emotional control, 
offer opportunities for social adaptation, and 
for learning through observation and self- 
expression, in a suitable environment. The 
responsibility to develop the nursery school 
as the foundation of the educational system 
should be assumed by teacher-training 
institutions. — 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Richter, Jacob. Processing of linen. 

Chemicals, 1926, 25: 31. 

A discussion of impurities in linen; its 
reaction to alkalies and bleaching agents, 
including chloride of lime; methods of 
mercerization and the effects produced; 
and experiments with mercerization. 
Revival of the Italian jute trade. The 

Textile Recorder, 1926, 43: 52, 91. 

A general discussion of the present position 
of this industry in Italy. 

Testing silk for tin-weighting. Textile 

Colorist, 1926, 48: 330. 

To test for tin weighting in silk, a sample 
may be boiled with a small amount of 
alizarine orange paste. If a dull bluish 
pink develops, the silk is free from weight; 
bright orange indicates the presence of tin 
weighting. A second test may be made by 
boiling silk with logwood and acetic acid; 
unweighted silk will turn red, while silk 
weighted with tin will turn violet color, 


Fire risks on artificial silk. Chemicals, 1926, 
25: 39. 
Tests here reported prove that the com- 
bustibility of rayon is no greater than that 
of cotton. 


The manufacture of rayon. Chemicals, 1925, 
24: 25. 
This paper describes the development of 
the rayon industry, the methods of produc- 
tion employed with the four different types, 


comparing their properties and uses. 


Esselen, G. J., Jr. Cellulose: a brief con- 
sideration of its chemistry, with particu- 
lar reference to the manufacture of rayon. 
Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 1926, 15: 166. 
The preparation and composition of the 

different artificial silks is discussed. 

Where rayon begins. Amer. Silk Jour., 
1926, 45: No. 4, 35. 

An article dealing with the source of 
cellulose used for making artificial silk. 


Mebane, Wm. M., and Wilbrandt, Frank C. 
Classification of cotton by microscopy. 
Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 1926, 15: 279. 
The microscopic examination of cotton 

fibers is said to disclose their condition of 

growth when picked and to make possible 

a classification of fibers according to their 

value for textile manufacture. A result ex- 

pected from the standardization of the qual- 
ity of raw cotton is the production of a yarn 
that willdye evenly. Well illustrated. 
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Olney, Loufs A. A general survey of the 
dyeing of artificial silks or rayons. Amer. 
Dyestuff Reporter, 1926, 15: 109. 

The article gives a classification of rayon 
fibers and their dyeing properties, together 
with successful methods of dyeing, for both 
the regenerated cellulose type of rayon and 
the cellulose acetate type or celanese. 

Spun rayon yarns. Textile World, 1926, 69: 
167. 

This article, translated from Kunstseide, 
describes the manufacture, properties, and 
uses of Vistra, a product similar to viscose. 
Substitutes for silk fabrics. Chemicals, 

1926, 25: 43. 

A new material under name of Orrsyl, the 
product of James Orr and Sons, Manchester, 
England, is described as a substitute for 
crepe de chine. 


Jap artificial silk. Chemicals, 1926, 25: 43. 

The production of this material is reported 
to be increasing rapidly, and the Japanese 
are said to be seeking a product more nearly 
resembling genuine silk. 


When “artificial silk’? became “rayon.” 
Amer. Silk Jour., 1926, 45: No. 2, 57. 
A brief history of the nomenclature. 


Cox, James W. Factors in the choice of 
fabrics. Clothing Trade Jour., 1926, 26: 
271. 

An explanation of the quality, colors, 
patterns, strength, construction, and finish 
of textile fabrics, with their relative impor- 
tance to the purchaser. Rule-of-thumb 
tests are considered not reliable, and com- 
petition is said to compel precaution in the 
choice of fabrics. 


Martin, H. D. The relation of fabric struc- 
ture to color. Textile Colorist, 1926, 48: 
309 


The size and type of a fabric design must 
be considered in relation to the construc- 
tion of the material. Color is modified by 
different constructions and by juxtaposition 
with other colors. 
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Sansone, Raffaele. One-side cloth mer- 
cerizing. Textile Recorder, 1926, 43: 63. 
The various effects which can be produced 

by this method are given with a discussion of 

its value and probable development. 


Chase, W. W., and Donaldson, E. R. 
Domestic vat colors. Textile World, 
1926, 69: 35 (2877). 

A list is given of the most important 
domestic vat colors together with their 
foreign prototypes. Their fastness to light, 
washing, boiling, and chemicals is tabulated, 
the conditions for dissolving and dyeing are 
discussed, and a method is offered for their 
identification on the fiber. 


Deterioration of fabrics by light. Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
First report, appendix I: 10-13. Jour. of 
Text. Inst., 1926, 27: A54. 

This article summarizes the conclusions 
from recent work on the subject. It has 
been found that the most destructive band in 
the sun’s spectrum was that between 3,900 
and 3,100 A.U. The most successful pro- 
tective dye incorporated in a dope was a 
spirit black. The deterioration was more 
rapid in the presence of oxygen than of other 
gases and appeared to be accelerated by 
moisture, 


Durand, E.F. Knitting—past, present, and 
future. Chemicals, 1926, 25: 28. 
Abstract of paper by E. F. Durand pre- 

sented before joint meeting of Textile 

Institute of Manchester College and the Tech- 

nology Society of the college. A summary of 

the development of knitting and knitting 
machines, the increasing popularity of 
knitting, and knitting in relation to weaving 


Amer 
From 


Effect of humidity on fabrics. 
Dyestuff Reporter, 1926, 15: 177. 
Chemical Age [London], 1926: 7. 
This paper, presented at a meeting of the 

Society of the Chemical Industry, describes 

tests made with fabrics which had been 

desized by soaking for one hour at a tempera- 
ture of 60°C. in a 1 per cent acetic acid, 

then thoroughly rinsed, washed in a 0.3 

per cent solution of sodium oleate, again 
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rinsed, and allowed to dry in the humidity 
room. Three sets of observations were 
made at humidities of 50, 60, 70, and 80 
per cent: the rate of absorption of moisture, 
the moisture content of the fabrics at 
equilibrium, and the bursting strength of 
fabrics as measured by the Mullen method. 


A description and use of Cruger’s Micro- 


Analyser. Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 1926, 
15: 96. 
This macroscope offers an adequate 


magnification and at the same time permits 
an exceedingly large field of view without 
distortion of the edges. The Lutz binocular 
microscope, model B.S.M.C., is used. 
Illustrated by pictures of cloth. 


Technical training and textiles. Amer. Silk 
Jour., 1926, 45: No. 2, 47. 
A table showing the number of technically 
trained college men in the textile industry 
is included in this article. 


Simons, Harry. $40,000,000 wasted an- 
nually in men’s garment industry. Cloth- 
ing Trade Jour., 1926, 26: 168 
The major causes of waste are fully re- 

viewed and many instances are cited of 

savings achieved. 


Cook, Rosamond. Do 
really know your product? 
Products, 1926, 2: 13. 

A study of the consumer’s buying judg- 
ment, 


your customers 
Cotton and Its 


Yellow work and how to 
Natl. Laundry Jour., 1926, 


Guernsey, F. H. 
overcome it. 
95: 54. 
Points to be borne in mind in considering 

the problem of yellowing are the special 

effects of iron, alkali, acid, rinsing, bleach, 
and steam as staining agents. 


Brompton. Making colored worsted yarn, 

Textile World, 1926, 69: 99 (1693). 

The author describes methods for dyeing 
and blending botany and crossbred tops. 
Careful drying is necessary to prevent trouble 
in combing and spinning. The recombing 
operations are of great importance and a 
sample of top from every lot combed should 
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be submitted to the color-matching room. 
The author outlines the duties of the spinner 
in mixing colors. 


Woolf, Douglas G. “Rare Earths” give 
mildew-proof and _ repellency. Textile 
World, 1926, 69: 27 (2869). 

The basis of the “Vivatex” process is 
said to be minerals imported from Brazil and 
India. The cloth is treated with salts of 
the minerals in a dye-bath, then soaped. 
Tests with cotton fabrics thus treated show 
positive resistance to mould growth. 


Edwards, W. F. Universal tensile test for 
yarns. Textile World, 1926,69: 95 (2355). 
In this paper delivered before Committee 

D-13 of the American Association of Textile 

Manufacturers, the author recommends a 

standard tensile test for yarns of all fibers, 

believing the serigraph test to be most 
suitable for this purpose. 


Warmth of blankets. 

69: 101 (1695). 

A discussion of the influence of a cover of 
sheeting upon the heat-retaining properties 
of different types of blankets. The thermal 
resistance of the more closely woven blankets 
was less affected by the layer of sheeting 
than that of blankets of loose weave and 
high nap. 


Textile World, 1926, 


What lace names mean. Lace and Em- 
broidery Rev., 1926, 36: 27 
Gives names and short description of the 
popular laces of the day. 


Jones, Gladys Beckett. The handy woman 


about the house. III. Be your own 
upholsterer. House Beautiful, 1926, 59: 
316. 


Practical directions are given for making 
slip covers for upholstered furniture, in- 
cluding measurements for estimating the 
amount of material needed. 

Expressing oneself in paint. Chemicals, 

1925, 24: 35. 

A description of paintex, a new invention 
recently brought to this country. The 
material comes in 18 shades and can be used 
for painting designs on fabrics. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Reading Course on American Education. 
The trend of present-day education is the 
theme of the fifteenth course in the “Reading 
with a purpose” series of the American 
Library Association. Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author and in his introduction he 
develops the idea that “to take the baby 
and change him into a good member of 
society” is the problem of education. Copies 
of the course may be purchased from the 
American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, and will be found 
in most libraries with the seven books it 
recommends. It is also reprinted in the 
June Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


Food-Calcium Poster. Number 40 in 
the series of posters issued by the American 
Medical Association shows graphically the 
amount of calcium (lime) in a helping of 
twenty-eight common food materials and 
the daily amount recommended for a child 
and an adult. The posters are 22 by 28 
inches in size and may be purchased for 20 
cents each from the American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Outlook for Home Economics Educa- 
tion. The past, present, and future tenden- 
cies of home economics are discussed in an 
unusually well-considered article by Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins in the May issue of 
The Teachers Journal and Abstract, a new 
educational monthly published by the 
Colorado State Teachers College. Dr. 
Hopkins, it will be remembered, was one of 
the two educational advisers in the revision 
of the curriculum which was recently under- 
taken in the Denver public schools, and in 
which Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon was closely 
associated. 


" Euthenics. Whether it is the strange 
name or the idea, or both, euthenics is 
attracting notice in a variety of journals. 
In the London Times Educational Supple- 


ment for April 17, 1926, the leading article 
““Euthenics’ for Girls’ discusses not only 
the new division at Vassar but the develop- 
ment of the general home economics move- 
ment in the United States with pleasant 
tributes to the JouRNAL or Home Eco- 
nomics; while an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for 
May 29 outlines the history of the idea and 
word euthenics, of which the home eco- 
nomics movement is considered an applica- 
tion, and describes the developments at 
Vassar as due to its influence in another field 
of women’s education. 


English Hospitals in 1825. Interesting 
items regarding the organization, manage- 
ment, and costs of English provincial hospi- 
tals a century ago were brought together 
by R. H. P. Ordde for the last annual report 
of the Voluntary Hospitals of Great Britain, 
presented for American readers in Hospital 
Management for May, 1926. One dietary 
gives: for breakfast, milk pottage, 1 pint; 
for dinner, meat 8 ounces, vegetables 4 
ounces on four days of the week and rice 
pudding or baked pudding on 3 days; for 
supper, milk or broth, 1 pint, bread and beer 
without waste. The author suspects, how- 
ever, that this régime was considerably 
supplemented by home-grown products. 
We join his hope that the rules governing 
supplies of bed and body linen were “inter- 
preted in a liberal spirit.” The phrase 
“nurses and other servants” indicates the 
little distinction made between domestic 
work and nursing. 


Visual Education. A course of lectures 
and demonstrations on the use of slides, films, 
museum exhibits, and other visual aids to 
teaching, is offered to teachers and welfare 
workers by the De Vry Corporation, 1103 
Center Street, Chicago, during the week of 
August 23. 


Farm Leaders’ Luncheon Clubs. Rural 
communities of North Carolina, says the 
Progressive Farmer, have taken a leaf from 
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town organizations like Rotary, Kiwani, 
Lion, and Civitan Clubs, and are working 
out a plan for monthly luncheons. About 
half a dozen farmers meet “in the home of the 
members in alphabetical rotation, the host 
in each case furnishing the dinner, which is 
followed by discussion of farm problems and 
a business meeting for cooperation in buying 
and selling and general farm business.” 


Schools as Homemakers. A “national 
symposium” on this subject was assembled 
by Maude I. Murchie, California state super- 
visor of home economics, for the June issue 
of the Sierra Educational News. It is 
made up of brief papers by Adelaide S. 
Baylor, Isabel Bevier, Anna M. Cooley, 
Jessie W. Harris, and Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon. 


Checking up Home Canned Products. 
Even slight variations in the quality of 
fruits and vegetables or in the method of 
canning may affect the eating and keeping 
qualities of the product, but in order to 
profit by experience with different batches, 
each must be adequately labelled. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture therefore 
suggests that labels give “not only the name 
of the product and its variety, if you have 
more than one, but the date on which it was 
canned, and the time and temperature of 
processing. For example, the label on a 
quart jar of string beans might read; ‘String 
beans—Kentucky Wonders, 7-15-26; packed 
hot, processed at 240°F. (10 lbs.) for 40 
minutes.’”’ 

Chemistry and Progress. “What Price 
Progress?” by Hugh Farrell, financial editor 
of the New York Commercial, and “The 
Fifth Estate”, by Arthur D. Little, ex- 
president of the American Chemical Society 
and of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, are two pamphlets recently issued 
by the Chemical Foundation of New York 
City which discuss the relation of scientific 
research to industrial and economic progress. 


Better Homes in North Carolina. From 
the extension news letter of the Farmer’s 
Wife comes the tale that to a Better Homes 
demonstration meeting in Currituck County 


came four women in a row—the first in a 
New Hudson car, the second in a two- 
wheeled cart drawn by a mule, and the other 
two on Shank’s mare for their two-mile 
walk, 


Hospital Decorations. The effect on 
patients of carefully-selected furnishings, 
including color schemes, is being discussed 
by hospital authorities, as witness articles in 
Hospital Management for May and The 
Modern Hospital for June. 


Life of Hair Mattresses. The superin- 
tendent of Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, is 
quoted in the May issue of the Modern 
Hospital as saying that hair mattresses of 
30 pounds weight, with 8 pounds additional 
in the center, have been used from 5 to 7 
years without renovation and then satis- 
factorily renovated with the addition of 
10 pounds of hair. 


Eggs by Weight. The practice of selling 
eggs by weight instead of by the dozen is 
rapidly becoming popular in Oregon since 
the passage of the recent state egg law, which 
sets one and five-sixths ounces as the stand- 
ard weight per egg. A variety of weighing 
devices introduced as a result of the new 
method of selling were described at the recent 
National Conference of Weights and Meas- 
ures and the emphasis was laid on the need 
of placing them under the laws regulating 
weights and measures. 


Index to Specifications. Commodity 
specifications adopted by the U. S. Govern- 
ment are listed alphabetically with their 
Federal Specifications Board and Bureau of 
Standards circular numbers in Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 73, 
copies of which may be obtained for 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dm. €. 


Glass. Several articles of interest to 
general readers appeared in the April num- 
ber of Glass Industry: Aiding the progress 
of glass technology, by A. R. Rogers, which 
contains information valuable to the users 
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of glass; Some tests on bottle glasses, a 
summary of a paper by W. E. S. Turner 
and H. S. Blackmore, which discusses the 
possibility of prescribing standards; and Fine 
specimens of glass from abroad, a paper with 
excellent illustrations. 


Coal Tar Food Dyes. “Chemistry and 
Analysis of the Permitted Coal-Tar Food 
Dyes” is the title of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 1390, 
by Joseph A. Ambler, W. F. Clarke, O. L. 
Evenson, and H. Wales. 


Children’s Dietitian. The Lake Placid 
Club maintains a special dietitian to super- 
vise the feeding of the children stayingat 
the Club. This summer the position is 
held by Ruth Nutting, a graduate of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Commonwealth Fund and Child Welfare. 
This fund, established in 1918 by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness and now totaling 
$38,761,000, in 1925 appropriated $1,339,000, 
with about $847,000 devoted to child wel- 
fare. This included grants to a dozen 
different organizations, and covered work 
in mental hygiene, child guidance, preven- 
tion of delinquency, four community child 
health demonstrations in the United States, 
and the operation of 104 child health sta- 
tions in Austria. 


Professorship of Books. The American 


Library Association announces that Collins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, is putting 
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into effect an idea first suggested by Emer- 
son fifty years ago, by founding a professor- 
ship of books. The purpose is to develop a 
habit of reading the classroom is to be a 
comfortable reading room, the first pro- 
fessor is to be Edwin Osgood Grover, a well- 
known editor and publisher, and the class- 
work will consist largely of free discussion, 
with some lectures on books and book- 
making. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Sarah Louise Amold, formerly dean of 
Simmons College and now president of the 
Girl Scouts of America, has been appointed 
a trustee of the College by Governor Falles. 


Educational Attachés. A bill providing 
for the appointment of educational attachés 
accredited to foreign posts through the 
Department of State was introduced into 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 12565) 
by Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. The principle 
was embodied in the first bill providing for 
a Department of Education, but is now to 
be considered separately. 


Selection of Cotton Fabrics. This is the 
title of a long-needed popular bulletin pre- 
pared by Ruth O’Brien in the textile divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Home Economics and 
issued by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as Farmers Bulletin No. 1449. It 
discusses fabric constructions, weaves, 
finishes, dyes, and the appropriate fabrics 
for various uses, and includes a glossary 
of common cotton fabrics. 
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KINDRED INTERESTS 


American Vocational Association. This 
organization, which represents the union 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West, will hold 
its first annual convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky, December 2 to 4, 1926. 

American Chemical Society Golden 
Jubilee. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Chemical Society 
is to be celebrated in Philadelphia from 
September 6 to 11, 1926. According to 
Science, there will be eighteen divisional 
gatherings, two general meetings with even- 
ing entertainments, and gatherings open to 
all members and visitors. Many foreign 
visitors are expected, and a total atten- 
dance of 3,500 seems likely. 

American Homes National Congress. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
announces a congress to be held in Des 
Moines November 17 to 19, 1926, and in- 
vites “the active cooperation of every person 
and agency interested in the improvement 
of the home, from a social, educational, 
and commercial standpoint.” Mrs. Maggie 
W. Barry, chairman of the Federation’s 
Department of the American Home, heads 
the program committee, of which Miss 
Anna E. Richardson is a member. 

Child Study Association of America. 
The annual conference was held at Cleve- 
land in connection with the Conference of 
Social Work. Outstanding speakers were 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and Dr. Ernest 
R. Groves of Boston University. 

National Kindergarten Association. The 
Association maintains a free weekly service 
of articles on the subject of home education 
and already has on its lists many home 
demonstration agents. It will be pleased 
to add the names of others who could make 


practical use of these articles in their work 
with mothers and children. Requests should 
be addressed to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 

National Electric Light Association. Dr. 
M. Luckiesh, president of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, spoke on household 
lighting before a recent meeting of the 
Association. He said that while American 
homes are on the average probably the 
best lighted in the world, their illumination 
could be greatly improved by a freer use of 
outlets, better placing and shading of lights, 
and fuller utilization of the newer types of 
lamps and fixtures. 

National Vocational Guidance Association. 
W. Carson Ryan of Swarthmore College 
has been elected president for the year 
1926-27. 

Omicron Nu. The eighth conclave met 
April 7, 8, and 9 at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Theta Chapter acting as 
hostess. All but one of the twenty-three 
active chapters were represented, and three 
of the four alumnz chapters. Genevieve 
Fisher, national president, conducted the 
meeting. The national officers for the com- 
ing biennium are: President, Margaret 
Fedde; vice president, Sybil Woodruff; 
secretary, Cora B. Miller; treasurer, Edith 
Gamble; editor, Marion S. Van Liew. 

A report of these meetings is printed in 
the spring issue of the magazine. Any 
member may obtain the minutes by writing 
to the secretary. 

The ninth conclave, 1928, will meet at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, with 
Iota Chapter as hostess. 

Pan Pacific Conference on Education, 
Reclamation, and Recreation. Plans fora 
conference to be held at Honolulu in the 
spring of 1927 have progressed so far that 
resolutions to appropriate $25,000 to cover 
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expenses have been introduced in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior and 
with the approval of the president and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations. The next biennial meeting is to 
be held in Toronto, Canada, during either 
July or August, 1927, with most of the 
important gatherings at the University of 
Toronto. 

Conference on Thrift Education. A con- 
ference similar to the one held in Washington 
in 1924 was arranged by Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain in Philadelphia on June 27 and 28 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association. Re- 
ports were presented by organizations 
which are carrying on special thrift cam- 
paigns. 

Summer Vocational Conference. The 
home economics supervisors, teachers, and 
teacher trainers of the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
have scheduled a conference for West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, on August 24, 25, 
and 26. Outstanding speakers include 
Marion Stephenson, Cheney Brothers, New 
York City, Margaret Wylie, specialist in 
child care and training, Cornell University, 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, state president of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Gene- 
vieve Fisher, professor of home economics, 
University of Pittsburgh, Lu M. Hartman, 
director of home economics education, 
Mansfield State Normal School, and Anna 
Wessner, supervisor of home economics, 
Allentown, 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Beaver County Day School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, made a delight- 
ful place for the all-day program of May 8. 
Members of the teachers’ section were 
hostesses. The business session was fol- 


lowed by a stimulating address by Mr. 
Eugene Smith, principal of the school, who 
believes that there is at present too much 
segregation of homemaking from academic 
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subjects and that as the workshop concep- 
tion of the school develops household econom- 
ics will eventually be included in the curric- 
ulum for every child. 

After a box luncheon, Lucy Taylor, New 
York teacher and lecturer, gave a talk on 
“Practical aspects of home furnishings,” 
stressing the importance in teaching of 
using materials actually on the market. 
The address was made doubly effective by 
the display of samples. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
Melville Eastham; vice presidents, Mrs. 
Townsend Thorndike, Annie Scott, and 
Josephine Lovette; corresponding secretary, 
Edna Sturtevant; recording secretary, 
Ruth L. White, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, 
Boston, Massachusetts; treasurer, Emily 
Bissell. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico College of Agricultural and 
Mechanic Arts. Grace Dewey has resigned 
as head of the home economics department 
and Margaret O’Laughlin, who has been 
assistant professor of home economics, will 
take her place. 

New Mexico Normal University. Ella 
Hathaway, head of the home economics 
department, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence and will study at the University 
of Chicago. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meetings of the dis- 
tricts are held in conjunction with the New 
York State Teachers Association, which 
devoted the June issue of its organ, New 
York State Education, to the interests of 
home economics education. This number 
contained articles on the work in the public 
schools and teacher-training institutions. 
Copies may be obtained by sending twenty 
cents in stamps to Mrs. Nancy McNeal 
Roman, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Southeastern District. The death of 
Helen Louise Johnson left vacant the 
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chairmanship of the district. At the re- 
quest of Miss Cooley, president of the state 
association, Dr. Annie MacLeod, professor 
of euthenics at Vassar College, has assumed 
the chairmanship and is at work with plans 
for stimulating local organizations of home 
economists. 

Southern District. The spring meeting 
was held on April 23 and 24, at the New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. An informal supper 
at Forest Home Inn was followed by a dis- 
cussion of nutrition, with Mrs. Nancy 
McNeal Roman of the College of Home 
Economics presiding. At the Saturday 
meeting, speakers were Mrs. Nancy McNeal 
Roman, Miss Van Rensselaer, Dr. Perkins, 
Miss Montgomery of Elmira College, and 
Miss Bull of Groton. After the meeting 
the members visited the home economics 
apartment and nursery school. 

Central District. A meeting was held 
in Syracuse Saturday, May 22, with the 
Syracuse Home Economics Association. 
Members were present from Utica, Oswego, 
and various cities of the district. After 
luncheon at the Y. W. C. A., a business 
meeting was held, with Lena Munger of 
Utica, president, in the chair, Kathryn 
Connell, who was district delegate to the 
meeting of the state association in April, 
gave a report of the convention, and Miss 
Roberts of Cornell University spoke on 
“The educational measurements of home 
economics.” 

Western Distinct. Since its last report 
the district has greeted a new student club. 
The girls at Masten Park High School have 
organized with great enthusiasm. During 
their meetings the members made art and 
craft articles for a sale which they held in 
May, netting $40. They contributed a 
picture to the homemaking department and 
promise to be a valuable asset to the school. 

On June 1 the District Association earned 
money for its future work by a benefit per- 
formance at the Elmwood Theater. 

The fall plans, especially those for the 
district convention, were all laid by June. 
A backward look at the work done during 
the year showed that the district was well 
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organized and the membership much in- 
creased. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. On Thursday, May 13, a dinner 
meeting was held at the Town Hall Club. 
Brief annual reports of the executive com- 
mittee were given. The subject of the 
evening was “The Home Economics Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York.” An in- 
spiring forecast was made by Martha Van 
Rensselaer of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, and Cora 
Winchell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. A general discussion of 
immediate plans and policies and of a 
long term program of work followed. 

On Saturday, April 17, the committee on 
student clubs entertained at a tea at the 
Commonwealth School, New York City. 
Honor guests were Anna M. Cooley, presi- 
dent of the State Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Margaret Sawyer, president of the 
Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York, Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose, Lucy 
Gillett, Laura Baldt, and Emma F. Hollo- 
way, Pratt Institute. The hostesses were: 
Jessie Long, director of the Commonwealth 
School, Cora Winchell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Martha Westfall, 
director of homemaking in the New York 
public schools, Florence Willard, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, and Elizabeth 
Condit, Pratt Institute. There was a 
large attendance of members of student 
home economics clubs. 

New York State College of Home Econom- 
ics, Cornell University. Flora Thurston, 
state extension specialist in nutrition, who 
has studied at Columbia for the past year, 
was director of the nursery school of the 
Institute of Euthenics at Vassar College 
this summer. 

Agents, assistant agents, 
leaders from the thirty-eight counties and 
three cities in New York State having or- 


and county 


ganized home bureaus met at the college 
in April for their annual conference. -Dr. 
Faith Williams of the department of house- 
hold management in speaking to the con- 
ference group suggested as an aid to present 
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and future agents a survey of county geog- 
raphy, history, government, and industry. 
An interesting part of the conference was 
the opportunity to hear and to meet home 
economics representatives from the com- 
mercial field. 

The first permanent scholarship given to 
the college was presented by Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau. It is to be awarded annually 
to a graduate student working toward a 
doctor’s degree and studying rural condi- 
tions for girls and women with reference to 
the opportunities for rural women to sup- 
port themselves especially by means of 
handicrafts. Nancy Kirtzer, home bureau 
manager of Nassau County, is the first to 
receive the scholarship. 

Mrs. Frank Gilbreth, industrial engineer 
and efficiency expert, was a recent speaker 
at the college on the topic ‘Fatigue elimina- 
tion in the home.” Laws relating to the 
family were discussed and explained by 
Dorothy Kenyon, attorney-at-law, in a 
lecture at the college in May. 

Claribel Nye, associate state home demon- 
stration leader, has been on sabbatical 
leave since Juiy 1, studying sociology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Helen Canon, who was on leave for six 
months, has resigned her position as assist- 
ant extension professor of home economics 
but will remain at the college as part-time 
instructor while she continues her studies. 

The student Home Economics Club which 
was formed last year has affiliated with the 
New York Home Economics Association. 

New York State College for Teachers. 
Jessie McLenaghen, who during the year 
1925-26 taught the foods courses, has ac- 
cepted the supervision of home economics 
in the Province of British Columbia. J. 
Corinne Troy will take up Miss McLena- 
ghen’s work. 


Mechanics Institute. A profitable ex- 


periment with the practice house has been 
the six weeks’ intensive resident courses 
offered girls not registered for other courses 
at the Institute, most of whom expect to 
marry or to manage a home. 


Instruction 
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or job sheets, organized discussion, super- 
vised marketing, food preparation and 
house care, and the extreme interest in such 
“purposeful activity” as preparation for 
the management of an actual home bring 
surprising results. Follow-up work has 
proved that girls with no other training or 
experience are now excellent cooks and home 
makers. 

Experience with junior teacher-training 
students in residence proves that training 
on the job is practicable and greatly reduces 
class work. Although investment in equip- 
ment is heavier, more students can be 
taught than in class work. During the 
year, each group of juniors planned its work 
in advance and met one afternoon a week 
with the craft instructor. 

On a recent Open House Day hundreds of 
visitors to the practice house were interested 
in such details at the use of blue valspar on 
kitchen window sills and drain boards, re- 
finished furniture, India prints for bed- 
spreads, and glazed chintz on old chairs. 
During Better Homes Week senior girls 
assisted junior resident students as hostesses, 
and homemakers’ cookery classes served tea. 
Talks of interest to homemakers were given. 

Pratt Institute. Seven members of the 
institutional management class were en- 
tirely responsible for planning, preparing, 
and serving luncheon to thirty-five people 
on April 13, in the Community Room at 
Sunnyside Gardens, Long Island City. 
The group had gathered there to discuss 
better housing and the work of the City 
Housing Corporation. The food was pre- 
pared at the Institute and transferred by 
taxi to Long Island City. 

The Alumnz Association of the school 
of household science and arts held its annual 
dinner on May 22 at the Town Hall Club, 
New York City, with the president, Eliza- 
beth C. Condit, as toastmistress. Mr. 
Frederic B. Pratt and Mr. Frederic W. 
Howe were the speakers. The report on 
the student loan fund was encouraging, 
$2,122 having been contributed and prom- 
ised between February 12 and May 22. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


The University of North Dakota. Grace 
Linder and Jessie Scott were members of 
the summer school staff. Hazel Hauck 
taught in the summer session at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

The annual open house, held on May 14, 
attracted over twice as many people as 
last year. This is the second year that 
Penates, the department club, has been in 
charge. 

Penates elected Mary Katherine Smith 
delegate and Hazel Gunderson alternate to 
the American Home Economics Association 
meeting at Minneapolis. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held at the Ohio State 
University, May 7 and 8. The various 
steps in the selection of clothing from the 
Paris designers to the things actually bought 
by Ohio women was a fascinating story as 
told by Fannie Arms of Halle Brothers 
Company, Cleveland. ‘Women’s education 
in China,” by Alice Butler of Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, but formerly a teacher in 
Ginling College, Nanking, gave a new view 
of the modern education of Chinese girls. 
Miss Butler said that American girls who 
go to China receive an education at the 
same time that they educate Chinese girls. 
In connection with homecrafts of the pioneer, 
Mrs. J. F. Clark, chairman of the art sec- 
tion, Federation of Women’s Clubs, showed 
pieces of early American coverlets, hand 
woven linens, hooked rugs, a Betty lamp, 
blown glass bottles, and folk pottery. 
“Teaching home furnishing to children” 
is a live problem in Toledo under the super- 
vision of Jane B. Welling. Miss Welling 
showed some of the children’s work. 
Among the best was what second grade chil- 
dren had done when told to draw “home.” 
They drew interiors with people and flowers 
as the important objects. The things they 
liked best were in large scale, some of the 
people being as tall as the house. 

The active chapter of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron entertained the visitors at tea following 
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the Friday afternoon session. The meeting 
closed with a luncheon at the Faculty Club, 
when student home economics clubs from 
Dresden and Ohio State University reported 
increased membership. Miss Van Duzer 
of Cleveland, who had visited the “open 
house” at Western Reserve was enthusias- 
tic about that way of showing a home eco- 
nomics exhibit. One room was fitted up as 
a tea room; the dining room showed the table 
set for the first course of a dinner; while 
sewing and color work were shown in a 
third room. 

The following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, Ruth Sanger, Toledo; vice-presi- 
dents, E. M. Geraghty, Emma Sparks; 
secretary, Louise Dornbusch, Dayton; treas- 
urer, Eunice Riggs; councilors, Minnie 
Price, Bertha Titsworth, and Harriet Allard. 

Ohio State University. Mrs. Wood- 
house, of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
in June spent four days at the University 
studying the household accounts kept by 
rural women to determine the cost of living 
on farms. 

Nelle V. Spensley, who has been home 
demonstration agent in Belmont County 
for four and a half years, has resigned to 
become dean of women at the University of 
South Dakota. She is succeeded by Isabel 
Hedge, vocational home economics teacher 
in St. Clairsville and a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 

Alma Garvin, who has been nutrition 
specialist for six years, has been granted 
six month’s leave of absence on salary for 
study at Columbia University. 

Effie Goddard, a graduate of Framingham 
Normal School and for several years home 
demonstration agent in Vermont, has been 
appointed home demonstration agent in 
Lucas County to succeed Catherine Christen 
who has resigned on account of ill health. 

Mrs. May A. Blanchard, assistant in the 
home economics department, received the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial ap- 
pointment for twelve months’ study of 
child care and parent training. She will 
study at Columbia Univesity for the first 
semester of next year, at Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit for the second semester, 
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and at the University of Iowa next sum- 
mer. 

Elizabeth Brooks, assistant in institu- 
tional management, will marry William H. 
Price and live at New Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Maude G. Adams, for eleven years 
director of teacher training in home eco- 
nomics at Ohio State University, resigned in 
June to marry Nestor A. Young, Jr., of 
Sierra Madre, California. 

During the summer quarter, 
Price, state home demonstration leader, 
taught a course of methods in home eco- 
nomics extension to seniors and graduates 
interested in home demonstration work. 
This is the first time such a course has been 
offered at Ohio State University. 

Twelve counties are planning to have 
farm women’s camps this summer, following 
the successful experience of two counties 
last year. 

Cleveland. A local group of home eco- 
nomics in business women has recently or- 
ganized with Dora Davis as chairman. 


Minnie 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. The 
school of home economics is looking forward 
to the return of A. Grace Johnson, who 
studied at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last year. 

The second home management house is 
being planned and May C., Frank, of Teach- 
ers College, who taught at the University 
of Nebraska last year, is to be the director. 

The nursery school opened for the first 
time this summer and is being planned for 
the fall. Mrs. Sara Watt Prentiss, with an 
assistant from Merrill-Palmer School, is in 
charge. 

Helen Lee Davis, Mary Van Kirk, and 
Margaret A. Bowers have been traveling in 
Europe during the summer. Mrs. Jessa- 


mine Chapman Williams studied at the 
University of Wisconsin and Florence E. 
Blazier at the University of Chicago. 
Irene Ho, who completed work for her 
master’s degree at the end of the second 
quarter, studied at Merrill-Palmer School 
during the spring quarter. 


She has returned 
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to Yenching College of Peking University 
to open the home management house now 
being constructed on the campus there. 
Gladys Ding, who has her master’s de- 
gree from the University of Michigan and 
has had a number of year’s experience at 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, South China, 
has been granted the International Friend- 
ship Scholarship, awarded by the school of 
home economics, and will arrive in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
ion. Western Region. Mrs. Edith D. 
Davison presided at the meeting held in 
Pittsburgh in connection with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Association. Dean 
Thyrsa W. Amos, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on “How can we keep our 
youth young?” and Mr. Anthony Gold- 
berger, principal of the North Continuation 
School, on “Beginning adult education at 
fourteen.” A brief business session closed 
the meeting. 

Dayton Vocational School. The classes 
in child care have been working with the 
county nurse and the American Red Cross 
in carrying on a school lunch for under- 
weight children. Members of the class 
took care of the health charts and gave 
health talks to the grade children. 

An interesting project by the girls in the 
homemaking department was planning and 
arranging the furniture and draperies in 
a new, modernly-equipped house erected 
near the school building. This project 
afforded practical application of the instruc- 
tion received in the home furnishing classes. 

Johnstown. In the senior high school, at 
the regular weekly assembly, the students in 
home furnishing (cooperating with a local 
business house) gave a demonstration of 
their ability to furnish a living room both 
beautifully and economically. A fashion 
parade by the girls of the dressmaking classes 
showed how they have helped with the 
family clothing budget by making their own 
spring gowns. 

At the Garfield Junior High School the 
girls of the practice apartment gave a tea 
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